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Among prominent persons and insti- 
tutions served by the Davey Tree 
Experts are the following 

HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY 

MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 

OHIO BELL TELEPHONE 

COMPANY 

E. M. STATLER 

BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 

GLEN ECHO COUNTRY CLUB 

COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

HON. ANDREW W. MELLON 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

JOHN N. WILLYS 





JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A $2,000,000.00 business in saving trees in 1926 


Yet 70% of Davey clients paid less than $100 each 


Davey Tree Experts served nearly 15,000 clients in 
1926, from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada 
to the Gulf. 

These clients included private home owners and 
country clubs; municipal, state and federal parks 
and institutions; schools and colleges; churches, 
cemeteries and philanthropic organizations; corpo- 
rations and other business concerns. 

Nearly 800 Davey Tree Experts are now serving 
25° more clients than last year. The present year’s 
business will amount to approximately $2,500,000.00. 

There were 250 men in the Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery last winter receiving scientific train- 
ing, all carefully selected—the only school of its 
kind in the world. : 

Every Davey man is thoroughly trained in the 
Davey organization—no man is permitted to experi- 
ment on your priceless trees. 


26 years ago John Davey was working alone in 
the practice of his new science prior to the publica- 
tion of his first book, ““‘The Tree Doctor.” Since 
then the business has grown steadily year by year 
in annual volume, number of trained employes, and 
the number of clients served. 

Not a man is retained in the Davey organization 
who is dishonest or lazy or careless. Irrespective of 
the investment in him, if a man is found to be the 
wrong kind he is quickly eliminated. 

These Davey Tree Experts give you proven and 
reliable service at moderate cost — no carfare 1s 
charged and you pay only for working time plus 
material and delivery costs. 

Write or wire nearest office for free inspection of 
your priceless trees. Davey Tree Experts live and 
work in your vicinity; they are quickly and easily 
available for large or small operations. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 677 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Albany, C iy Sosinge Bank Bldg.; Boston, 7 
n 


Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg. ; Providence , R. 1. .,36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, La 


Title Bldg.; Baltimore, Ameri 


Washington, Investment Bldg. ; : Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave. ; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St. ; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. ; : Detroit, Gr ral Mo- 
tors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Me reantile Library Bldg. ; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; gg eg Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; ‘Chicago, t ler 


Bidg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg 
71 King St., West; Stamford, on. 


; Minneapolis, {nc 
Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, "Conn., 36 Pearl St. 


rus Bldg. ; Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg.; 1 





DAVEY TREE EXPERT 





Every real Davey Tree Sxpert és tn 
agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. 
°J your trees who ts not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from 





the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 
Protect yourself from tmpostors. If anyone solicits the 
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“| HAD URGENT NEED yesterday,” 
writes a London barrister, “to confer 
with a brother lawyer 1n New York. 
... The conference was disposed of satis- 
factorily in 3 minutes.” 

A New York department store sold so 
much of a certain silk that it had to know 
whether more could be shipped from 
London immediately. More was quickly 
ordered by transatlantic telephone. 

“I cannot resist letting you know,” 
writes the president of another American 


LOOO 
cars 


-THE MANAGING DIRECTOR Of 3 


motors company in London talked 
with an automobile factory in the 
American Middle West and ordered 
a thousand cars. Amount involved. 
$1,500,000. Communication was 
over the regular long distance lines, 
and by radio telephone across the 
Atlantic. Delivery dates and other de- 
tails were arranged; business condi- 
tions of the moment were discussed. 


company, “the result of a telephone call 
with London this morning... . It was 
the thrill of a lifetime. ... And it’s won- 
derful how much conversation can be 
crowded into a four or five minute talk.” 

Use transatlantic service for business 
and social calls. It’s simplicity itself. Just 
ask for “Long Distance” and place your 
call in the usual way. .. . Number, please: 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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A' ROXIMATELY  one- 
- half of the forty-two 
* countries in which 
‘e Rotary clubs are rep- 
1 in this issue, by ar- 
or pictures, or news 
ote Perhaps you would like 
to test your memory by trying 
to give the list after you have 
finished reading. 
+. + * * 
Among the contributions to 
be presented soon, are an ar- 
icle on changing conditions in 
Shanghai by Rotarian Albert 
E. Willsher of Calcutta, for 
years a resident in 
Shanghai; an article dealing 
with public speaking by 
Rotarian George S. Dalgety; 
and an article discussing the 
law of nations and what con- 
tribution it may be expected to 
make in the future to the peace 
of the world. This article is 
contributed by one of the 
world’s greatest international 
lawyers. 
* * * * 


several 


There will also be contribu- 
tions as a result of the Rotary 
assembly held at Zurich on 
September 16-17. This was 
similar to the meeting held at 
Chicago earlier in the year. 
The meeting at Zurich was at- 
tended by President Arthur H. 
Sapp and Secretary Chesley R. 
Perry. After serving as chairman of 
this gathering of District Governors, 
President Sapp attended the Club Exec- 
utives’ meeting of the Forty-sixth Dis- 
trict held at Como, Italy. Vice-President 
I. B. Sutton represented the Board of 
Directors at other executive meetings 
held in the districts of Belgium, Hol- 
land, France, and Spain. 

Since these Club Executives’ meet- 
ings did not affect all Rotarians in 
Europe, as there are Rotary clubs in 
seven countries for which districts have 
not yet been established, it became nec- 
essary to hold similar meetings at 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, and at Oslo, 
Norway. Presidents and secretaries of 
clubs in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Hungary were at Prague; while those 
from Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden went to Oslo. President Sapp 
and Secretary Perry conducted these 
meetings. The discussions centered 
chiefly on extension and club problems. 

ee & 8 

Among the many favorable comments 

garding Ernest Bell’s story ‘“Renun- 
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CIVIL LAW IN JAPAN... 


A City oF Boys.... 


ROPARY CLUB-ACTIVITIBS. .<.....-..0.. 


Other Features and Departments: 
(page 20); 
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THIS 


BIG BUSINESS 


John R. 


AN AUSTRIAN SPEAKS TO 
ROTARIANS........ 


THE ROTARY VALUE OF 
(i. a 


Carl H. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 


UNUSUAL STORIES OF UN- 
USUAL DEN. .. .s..0.%. Stewart M. Robinson 29 


SEEKING THE WEAK SPOTS 
IN REAL-ESTATE BONDS. . 


With the Poets (page 28); 
ment (page 30); Talking It Over (page 31); 
Among Our Letters (page 64). 


ciation” in the September Number, 
comes the information that a motion- 
picture producer is considering the film- 
ing of the story for the screen. 


* x * * 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


Glenn Frank is president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was formerly 
editor of the Century magazine; 
through his lectures and his syndicated 
writings he has become one of the 
best-known men in American educa- 
tional circles. 

John R. Tunis has previously con- 
tributed articles dealing with aviation, 
travel, and tennis. This time he reports 
an interview with Jean Borotra, and 
shows that the French tennis ace has 
other laurels than those which sport 
writers mention so frequently. This 
interview was reported especially for 
THE ROTARIAN. 

Stewart M. Robinson, who wrote the 
“Unusual Story” for this number, is 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
at Lockport, N. Y. 


NUMBER 
.Glenn Frank 
.Hans Huber 
Tunis 


.Doris E. Ryde 10 


.Harry Hibschman 18 _ ton, 


Siegfried von Strakosch 2 


Claudy 23 
.Kokuro Usami 24 


Seymour Yates 25 


.Cecelia Galloway 27 


Malcolm Lay Hadden 43 


Rotarians in the Public Eye 
Editorial Com- 


PATEN TFT OP FICE 


Cecelia Galloway can speak 
and write readily about Rotary, 
for she was secretary to Frank 


. C. Riggs when he was District 
6 Governor. Her home is Port- 

land, Oregon—and you will not 
8 only learn more of Portland 


from her story, but also some- 
thing of the kind of men that 
help make a city great. 

Carl H. Claudy of Washing- 
D. C., is a former Rotarian 
memories of club meet- 
ings are still colorful. This 
month he contributes another 
of a series of articles describ- 
ing various types of Rotarian 
and discussing some of the 
questions most _ frequently 
raised by the members them- 
selves. 


.. 


} 
whose 
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Harry Hibschman had prac- 
ticed law in the State of Wash- 
ington for fourteen years when 
he started on a series of war- 
work appointments. After 
various campaigns he joined 
93 an U.S. Army unit in France. 
Since 1920 he has been engaged 
in lecture work and in literary 
pursuits. 

This month we present a 
short story by Doris E. Ryde. 
She was born in Montreal and 
now lives in Greenwich Village, 
New York. Outdoor life and 


books claim the most of her spare 
moments. 
Malcolm Lay Hadden has _ written 


many articles on the general subject 
of investments. He is connected with a 
prominent financial house in New York. 

“Seymour Yates” is the pen name of 
a woman who has done magazine edit- 
ing, verse writing, newspaper reporting, 
and advertising. This time she has a 
“human interest” story about a school 
supervised by a Rotarian. 

Hans Huber of Berne, Switzerland, is 
an editor and bookseller. The transla- 
tion of his thoughtful discussion on edu- 
cation was made by Otto Maurice For- 
kert, who is doing special work of this 
nature at Rotary Headquarters. 

Kokuro Usami is a judge of the Con 
sular court at Tientsin. 

Dr. Siegfried von Strakosch is a 
sugar manufacturer of Vienna, well- 
known for his knowledge of economics. 

The article by “a high-school teacher” 
was written by one teaching for several 
years in a medium sized American city. 
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HIS new picture of Paul P. Harris, President Emeritus of Rotary 
International, is a portrait in charcoal by John Doctoroff, well-known 
Chicago artist and member of the Rotary Club of Chicago. The portrait 
was presented to Rotary International by the Rotary Club of Chicago on 
August 10th, 1927, on the occasion of a dinner given by the Chicago club to the 
members of the Council of Rotary International during their annua] meeting in 
Chicago. The portrait was accepted by President Arthur Sapp on behalf of 
the organization and now hangs in the International Headquarters at Chicago. 
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Radical Big Business 


By Glenn Frank 


President of University of Wisconsin 


HE most radical men I know are 
big business men. 


The most lavishly financed radi- 
calism I know is not to be found in the 
Red Headquarters of Bolshevism but in 
the Research Laboratories of Business. 

What is a radical? 

The man in the street does not indulge 
in nice discriminations; to him, a radi- 
cal is a trouble-maker. 

And the man in the street is right; a 
radical is a trouble-maker. 

To the radical, anything old is a chal- 
lenge to improvement. 

To the radical, anything new is a chal- 
lenge to investigation. 

The radical is an apostle of change. 

In this respect, the social radical and 
the scientific researcher are alike, de- 
spite our difference in attitudes toward 
them. 

We send the social radical to jail. 

We build a laboratory for the scien- 
tific researcher. 

When the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration put into its budget for the coming 
year a staggering amount for research, 
no one charged the late Judge Gary with 
financing radicalism, and yet that was 

precisely what the steel corporation’s 
action meant. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
has deliberately added trouble-makers to 
its staff. 

There are big businesses throughout 


Copyright, 


the nation that pay millions of dollars 
annually to have able men doubt the 
adequacy of their existing methods. 

The heads of these businesses are not 
alarmed when one of these men appear 
with the announcement, “I have dis- 
covered a new and better product that 
calls for a new and better process of 
manufacturing. It will call for the scrap- 
ping of $10,000,000 of your machinery 
and the withdrawal from the market of 
one of your main products, but in the 
end it will double the efficiency and 
profit of your business.” 

Big business knows that it pays to 
pay for such disturbing news. 

What would happen if for one year 
universities, churches, and governments 
would dare to be as radical as big busi- 
ness? 

Prison may await the man who pro- 
poses a better constitution for a govern- 
ment. 

Promotion awaits the man who pro- 
poses a better organization chart for a 
business. 

Two things are of primary impor- 
tance: 

First, the apostles of change in uni- 
versities, churches, and governments 
must become as ruthlessly scientific as 
the laboratory expert. 

Second, the business man and his fel- 
lows must become as hospitable to 
soundly conceived change outside their 
businesses as inside their businesses. 


1927, by McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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“The } verlasting Search 


Reflections upon education and self-education 


DAS GEHEIMNIS 


Schénheit und Reichtum der Stunde 

Bieten sich nimmer in triiger Rast, 

Bin ich doch im wirklichen Grunde 

Kiimpfer und Schaffer, nicht mtissiger 
Gast. 


An singender Schmiede hab’ ich’s er- 


lauscht: 
Durch wehendes Feuer and Funkensang, 
Durch Ambossgeliute und Hammer- 
klang, 
Die tiefe Symbolik des Lebens rauscht! 


HE problem of edu- 

cation is age old, and 

the education of the 

individual is an ever- 
lasting search which only ends 
with death itself. I would like 
therefore to enlarge upon this 
theme of self-development, 
rather than to confine myself en- 
tirely to a consideration of the 
training of youth, which is just 
one phase of general education, 
although, to be sure, it is an 
acknowledged fact in education 
that character is largely formed 
in the child and in the adoles- 
cent. 

We have no stable system of 
education either for the youth 
or for the adult. Not only the 
means and methods, but also the 
aims of education have changed 





By Hans Huber 


Translated from the German by 
Otto Maurice Forkert 


URING the District Conference of Rotarians 

recently held at Neuchatel, more than five 
hours were spent in discussing “What Can Rotary 
Do for the Next Generation?” The amount of 
time allotted to this subject clearly indicates that 
Rotarians of the Fifty-fourth District (Switzerland) 
considered boys work a very important part of 
their Rotary education. The conference passed 
resolutions favoring the appointment of a “Youth 
Service Committee” and arranging for the activ- 
ities of the new committee. 

The inspiration which prompted this discussion 
and the work which has followed, was the article 
by Rotarian Hans Huber, of Berne, which begins 
on this page. While his discussion deals to some 
extent with the educational problems of Switzer- 
land, the paper as a whole covers a much wider 
field dealing as it does with the responsibilities of 
all Rotarians. 

Many of the ideas set forth in this article are 
emphasized by reference to the beliefs of some of 
the best minds of modern Europe. Whoever is 
familiar with the writings of Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Goethe and Pestalozzi, will recognize herein 
much, which though condensed in form, is still 
striking. Such impressive—but not necessarily 
self-evident-—truths as are here employed must 
form the basis of any really satisfactory and per- 
manent effort by an organization. We need to be 
continually reminded that a good _ start—while 
never the absolute guarantee of a good finish—is 
much more than just a beginning. 
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nearer to realization 
education. 

The Rotary ideal of develop. 
ment is no close-bound Su; lay 
exercise; it is no platonic ‘at. 
light philosophy; but much mor 
a guide for the working day, 
and consequently for the great- 
est part of our lives it is a defi- 
nite guiding line for our con- 
duct since we do not view life 
from a by-road but are in the 
very midst of life itself. 


09 


HE best educational thought 

is a still-born child unless that 
thought be applied and touched 
by the spirit of life’s necessities. 
Are we Rotarians somewhat 
mistaken visionaries, indulging 
in delusions which seem like 
realisms, and holding the aim 
of education far beyond the 
limits of its possibilities? I do 
not believe so. Nor do we be- 
long to the skeptics and fatal- 
ists, to the pessimists and 
eternal doubters, whose stand- 
still philosophy is embodied in 
the stereotyped slogan: “It has 
been so always, and will always 
be thus!” Those who reason 
in this fashion are amateurs 


from time to time. Every cul- 
tural epoch, from the ancient to 
the mediaeval, and over the 
period of the Renaissance up to the 
present time, has had its own educa- 
tional ideals; for our customs, social 
usages, the routine of our daily lives, 
are all subject to the transformation 
of time. Of great importance in the 
formation of educational ideals are 
human needs and economic interests; 
even today the demands of our physical 
existence are very much in the fore- 
ground of all education. In the eternal 
course of development such needs and 
interests change, followed closely by a 
reformation of the existing educational 
systems. 

Every philosophical movement en- 


graves its own image upon educational 
ideals. All of the events of life which 


we perceive through the senses are re- 
lated consciously or unconsciously to the 
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forces of education in either a direct or 
indirect manner. The school of life 
trains us not alone for that which is 
necessary for our protection and exist- 
ence—intellect and the well-being of the 
spirit demand their rights also. The 
normal man in providing for his social 
needs, seeks pleasant inspiration and 
gratification, and much as we may 
guard and value our personal liberty, 
we find that social obligations and 
duties are an imperative and natural 
demand of nature. 


As Rotarians we are convinced of the 
inviolable force of the natural laws of 
development, and we are conscious of 
our moral obligations to education and 
self-improvement. Nor can we ignore 
our educational duties, for our Rotarian 
ideals are much closer of approach and 
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who cannot comprehend that the 
form of their own existence is 
daily changing. So, in spite of those 
who fail to look ahead, we are in the 
midst of a changing attitude in develop- 
ment, with senses active and watchful 
that our vision be not obscured. Man 
has always come into the world with 
two legs, made use of his strength, has 
lived his life—then died. An obvious 
truth, of course, but that a man lives an‘ 
dies is not as important as how he lives, 
and to a certain extent how he ‘ies. 
The critic likewise belongs in t 
natural order of education; that, ! 
ever, is no justification for the & 
ence of the critic who is not gu 
by honest ideals and the clear inten' 
to cooperate in improving defects 
to substitute in place of the imp: 
tions something better. Through 
destructive criticism of the et 
skeptic, through the passive res 
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incorrigible fatalist, the de- 
of human culture has never 
2 earnest contribution. 

vy ot want to criticize always, 

erate actively in the building 

d there is no better way to 

nowledge than by experience 

rough conscientious work. 

iverse is not the universe of 
an, therefore education can- 
to rear all men as geniuses. 
ure of that happiness which 
chieve on earth is not enriched 

The life and work of geniuses 
r be the criterion for the edu- 

the normal individual. Man’s 
equisites will always flow to 
ugh the sources of a simple in- 
ilthough as we dig deeper and 
ieeper into the realm of knowledge our 
-oubled and doubting souls find con- 

lation and freedom. 

Lombroso tells us how dangerous and 
fragile is the wall between genius and 
insanity, and how very easily this wall 

lestroyed. We know also that these 
extraordinary and superhuman achieve- 
ments of genius lead sometimes to the 
leformation and atrophy of other facul- 
ties which are so necessary 
to the physical well being 
and economic welfare of 
the normal man. For in- 
stance, Monge, the famous 
French mathematician and 
physicist in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, 
was able to solve the most 
lificult and involved dif- 
ferential calculations at an | 
astonishing speed and with 
great accuracy. Mean- 
while, he had to stop to 
figure out square roots so 
simple that any school boy 
easily have done 
How modern psy- 
chology or psycho-analysis 
explains these phenomena 
I do not know. It does 
seem, however, that a one- 
sided development of cer- 
tain intellectual inclina- 
tions leads to the stifling 
of other faculties. 

We need to-day brave, 
energetic, and useful men, 
characters open to the 
truth and rectitude; men 
with personalties devoted 
to righteousness and ; 
possessing an industrious 
will. Therefore, an educa- 
tional system which em- 
phasizes conscientiousness, 


could 
them. 
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tical generation—one which finds its 
satisfaction and joy, in both profes- 
sional and private life, only in the per- 
formance of the unique and unusual. 
To-day’s well-nigh epidemic fever for 
sportive titles and professional records 
is an illness that must be overcome. 
The possessor of a strong moral per- 
sonality should be accorded greater re- 
spect than the professional 
holder. 


record- 


‘T= over-development of certain in- 

tellectual or physical powers there- 
fore cannot be the true purpose of 
teaching. With training such as this, 
life’s values do not increase. And with 
too great an emphasis upon intellectual 
development there is danger of a corre- 
sponding laxity of attention to charac- 
ter building and the recreative side of 
nature. Especially serious, yes, even 
dangerous, for the educator as well as 
for the child and his surroundings, is a 
one-sided training for a livelihood with 
its consequent sharpening of the appe- 
tite for money. Such training tends to 


lead eventually to a moral breakdown, 
to avarice and greed, and robs the vic- 











reliability, and the faith- 
i. performance of duties 
of far greater value 
in that training which 
results in a sickly, egotis- 





At Zurich last February men of many nations observed the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827) one of the world’s greatest pedagogues. 


theology, then law, finally found his life-work in practical education; 
cheerfully sacrificed his own fortune to help children of the poor. 


He tried first 


= 
‘ 


tim finally of all that is good in life. 
Every aim of education 
must be directed toward the establish- 


worth-while 


ment of sound character and the fulfill 
ment of the recreative demands of man 

There is a fundamental truth in this 
statement of Herder’s: “The 
stone of all human relationship is 
loyalty and faith, Upon them rest 
friendship, honor, trade and commerce, 
governments, and all other institutions 
and customs established by man. Un 
dermine this foundation and everything 
totters and sways—everything 
lapses.” 

For how many young men of today i 
work only means of 
gaining a livelihood, and therefore just 
a necessary evil from which they would 
gladly be liberated if only there were 
a solution. It is indeed unfortunate 
that the blessed strength and virtue in- 
herent in labor, as in all worth-while 
activities, is experienced by so few. 
Work itself is the very finest fruit of 
life, and it is only that which comes 
to us by honest and industrious effort 
that brings us enduring blessing and 
gain. Work is an inexhaustible well 

from which flows forth the 
strength which enlivens us 
physically and stimulates 
our mental powers. Mone- 


corner- 


col 


an unwelcome 


tary compensation can 
therefore never be the 
final goal of labor. With 


out the constant use of the 
hands, without the diligent 
application of the mind, 
cannot improve his 
character. 


one 


A nation which con- 
work and service 
as the highest aim of soci- 
ety and a commonly ac- 
cepted religious _ belief, 
will transform its land in- 
to a peaceful, productive 
garden; it will scale the 
highest pinnacles of cul- 
| ture and so will arrive at 
the greatest happiness. 
For in the ethos of work 


siders 


is contained everything 
that is good, all that a 
man requires for his free- 
| dom and for his content- 
| ment. Through the power 
| of work, love too is nour- 
| ished and preserved. In 
work then, in those serv- 
ices which we perform for 
the community, rests the 
| true significance and value 
of existence. He who has 
not served his fellow-man 
in honest work has lived 
in vain, and that life is 
worthless which does not 
leave a perceptible or im- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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An interview with Jean Borotra 


French Tennis Star 


What Sport Has 
[aught Me” 


By John R. Tunis 








HENEVER you see in a is an amateur! He does 
magazine a highly colored not sell bonds, stocks, or 
picture of a lady in a_ insurance, write for the 
sedan chair, or a lady daily press, traffic in real- 
walking along a promenade by the sea’ estate or deal in any ex- 
big as a wheelbarrow traneous sidelines. In fact, 
on a leash, you know instinctively it’s he is one of the very few 
an advertisement for an automobile. players of international 
And whenever you see a photograph of sport who is. actually 
a figure in white jumping into the air handicapped by the cares 
by the of business. When he 
travels with the French 
team to play at matches 
in Denmark or Italy he 
counts on leaving Paris 
at the last possible minute 
by air to rejoin his com- 
rades who departed by 
train the day before. He 


with a dog as 


to hit a tennis ball, you know 
same token that it’s a picture of Jean 
Borotra of France. 

Jean Borotra is probably the most 
photographed man in sports today. 
First because of his leaping acrobatics, 
his unusual and picturesque attitudes 
upon the court, his tense and sinuous 
figure in full pursuit of the ball. Sec- 
ondly because as a prominent member 





of France’s Davis Cup team he has [hoto: | London 
played in nearly every country in the 
civilized world. Naturally wherever he Photo: Wide W 
plays the photographers crowd about. : 
Jean Borotra arriving in New York or 
the “S. S. France” for the Davis Cu 
Matches. At twenty-eight, Borotra is not 
only a tennis ace but a prominent 
industrialist who does business i! 
many countries. Though this sid 
of his career is not so well-known as 
his tennis, he believes in putting the 
same sportsmanship into both busi: 
ness and sports. 


But this blonde, slender Frenchman 





is more than just merely another 
famous international athlete. At the 
age of twenty-eight he is internationally 
famous in business circles. Ever since 
the war he has represented an Amer- 
ican corporation in Europe which 
manufactures gasoline pumps; on be- 
half of his company he travels the 
length and breadth of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Nor is it an 
exaggeration to call Jean Borotra an 
“international” in business as well as 
in sport. Sitting at lunch one day last 
winter in his apartment on the Rue de 
Longchamps in Paris, I heard him talk 

at a special telephone connection so 
made that he is able to conduct his 
business at meals—with a German, an 
Italian, a Czech, and an Englishman all 
in their native tongues. That same fire, 
energy, and dash that he has put into 
sport until he has raised French tennis 
to the front rank he has also given to 





jumps out of the plane o1 
afternoon of the match and into 
his playing clothes; then, in ac- 
dition, he sits up half the night 
transacting business wher: he 
may happen to be, for the ram 
fications of his company ar 
wide. Last year before th: 
round match at Forest Hill 

he played his teammate, Lacost 
for the championship < 
United States, I was in his roon 
in the Hotel Vanderbilt, in New 
York, shortly after midnight 


. i * ‘ a : 1a 
business, with the result that today Jean Borotra—“the bounding Basque ~making Most of the tennis players a 
Jean Borotra is one of the leaders of 4 quick return in a recent match at Wimbledon, Jong since retired; not Je 


England, where he defeated his friend and Borotra. For hours he hac been 


the younger industrialists of France. team-mate Henri Cochet in the semi-finals of an 


Something more is Jean Borotra. He open British championship match. working and work still ren 
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In his hand, as I left, 
he was 


do. 
eaf of telegrams; 
engagements in Chicago, St. 
Lou | Cincinnati because he was 
) play the next day. 
«J d never have played in this 
nt,” he said, shaking his head 
“T had appointments in St. 
1 Chicago that must be can- 
ought to be scolded e 
The night of the Davis Cup Chal- 
nd at Germantown last year 
Borot as working on documents and 
: ynnected with his business un- 
2: At three he was called upon 
rtant long distance call from 
neisco. He never told me this; 
ich too good a sportsman; it is 
nevertheless. Everyone knows 
{ Jean Borotra as the inspiration and 
the mainspring of French sport. But 
know of him in his vast and com- 





San I 
ne 1S 


7 fact 
al 


few K 
nliicated business relations in almost 
every country in the world. 

I stress this to show that Jean 


Borotra is not a one-sided specialist 
levoted merely to the playing of games, 
a man who spends his life upon the 
ourts. Rather is he a hard working 
and capable industrialist, who, by the 
force of his personality, has created 
for himself the same position in the 
world of business that he occupies in 
the world of sport. He sees nations 
and many nations, too, across the net; 
he also meets them across the confer- 
ence table in business. 
Those who only know 
him superficially, who 
only see him impetuous 
and ardent in a close 
five-set match, will call 
Bounding 

But Jean 
Borotra is far more 
than that; this eager, 
smiling Frenchman is a 
man with a purposeful 
brain. And because of 
his connection with 
sport; because of his 
connection with a large 
international corpora- 
tion he gets to know 
peoples of various 
countries as perhaps 
few persons in Europe 
He greets them 
formally in serious and 
important deals in the 
morning; he greets 
hem informally at play 
upon the courts in the 


m the 


Basque. 


the 
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the biased and often insincere words 
of hundreds of politicians the world 
over, given out to the press for a de- 
sired effect. Because Jean Borotra’s 
words were unstudied and simple. Be- 
sides being the views of a man who 


does not spend his life thinking, but 
doing. 
“There are two ways, I believe, of 


bringing nations together,” he said. 
“One is by sport, the other by business. 


Let me show you what I mean: 


el HAD just returned from the war, 

where I was in military service at 
the front. I found conditions changed. 
The world was distrustful. Nations were 
afraid, uncertain; we did not like the 
Germans and the Germans did not like 
us. Well, shortly after demobilization 
I became attached to the company for 


which I now work. In a few months 
I was sent to Dusseldorf, across the 
Rhine, on business for them. I shall 


never forget my first visit to Germany. 
“For I a Frenchman was going into 


the enemy’s land. I was shaking hands 


with men I had been shooting but a 
few years before. To my surprise I 
found that they received me courte- 


ously, treated me cordially, did business 
with me, and, without exception, kept 
their business word. I soon began to 
see they were not bad fellows. And as 
the years have rolled on and I have 
come to know them better I have made 


many friends there. I grew to like th 
and perhaps they liked me, their 
ditional enemy. Today I visit Dusse 
dorf every week and it 
look forward to. All 
been impossible had we_ not 
brought together in a business way.” 

“Then you believe, 
tra,” I asked, “th 
ter and more lasting effect upon inter 


1 
} 


national relations th 


tra 
] 
i 


is something I 


would have 


this 
been 
Monsieur Boro- 
it business has a bet 


an sport?” 


“International relations can be im 
proved in two ways,” he replied. “First 
by exchange of personalities and ideas 


through business, and, second, by in- 


tercourse and understanding through 
meetings in sport. There is a third 
way, which we have been trying 


through the centuries, and which hasn’t 
That is through 
But 


gotten us so very far. 


the medium of our politicians. 

really there is only one way; that is 
in getting to know and _ understand 
other peoples. And the best way you 


can get to know a man and what he is 
like is upon the golf links or the tennis 
This, I believe, is the more im 
more effective way. 
man for 
him infor 
fond’—how 
You come 


courts. 
portant and the 
know a 
know 


“In business 
mally; in sport you 
mally. You know him 
shall I say? At the bottom. 
to know his best qualities and his finest 
feelings. You come to learn that from 
no matter what 

(Continued on 
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rnoon. Not one 
country, but a score of : 
; 2 ° Ph : > 
rent countries. oto: Pacific and Atlantic 


Therefore what he told 
me recently about sport 
and its effect upon in- 
ternational relations is 
more important than 


Johnston. 
Brugnon. 





Left to right: 


This is the French Davis Cup team which (Sept. 8-10) caused the Davis Cup to pass from America to 
France for the first time in the history of that trophy. 
Pierre Gillou, captain (not playing); Jacques Brugnon; and Jean Borotra. 
first singles match, Tilden defeating Cochet, followed by a French victory, Lacoste winning over 
In the next match—doubles—the American players Tilden and Hunter defeated Borotra and 
On September 10th Tilden lost to Lacoste, and victory came to France in the deciding fifth 


Rene Lacoste; Henri Cochet; 
The Americans won the 


match of the event when Cochet defeated Johnston. 
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“The First Music [_Vesson 


Youth—an instrument only for the master hand 


sé WOULD like,” said John to him- 
self, “to run away from those 
boots, to put them under the bed 
where Marie could not find them, 
and run and run and never come back.” 

He gave the boots a tentative push 
with his grey-socked foot. One of them 
fell over sideways as though in protest, 
but John’s thoughts were already on 
other things. The boots had only been 
a symbol anyway, the symbol of the 
morning that hung like a black cloud 
over John’s thirteen-year-old head. 

“If only,” he had thought, “I could 
get rid of the boots, I couldn’t go out, 
and if I couldn’t go out how could I 
get to Miss Graven’s house where the 
piano is?” 

He looked down at the fallen boot, 
and thrust a long-fingered hand through 
his mop of hair. He sighed; so deeply 
that Marie the French maid stopped 
short at the door as she heard it. A 
strange, a very strange boy this son of 
Mrs. Feldon her American mistress. 
So distingué! 

She watched him curiously as he sat 
slumped on the side of the bed, half- 
dressed, the sun falling in a mote-filled 
beam on his tousled hair. It was not 
right, a mouth so 
young to be so sad! 
Marie’s tender heart 
swelled and her dark 
eyes filled with tears. 
She made to. g6 away, was 
but he spoke gruffly in 
his child-mah voice: 

“Oh, c’mon in, you 
ol’ snoop-cat.”’ 

He did not turn his 
head, but she knew 
that he had » been 
aware, all the time, of 
her scrutiny. ‘She had 
noticed that quality in 
him before, that quick, 
almost too-quick ear 
for the slightest 
sound. She knew he 
could not sleep 
through the nightly 
revelry in his mother’s 
boudoir next door. 
Even after all these 
months of hotel life he 
still could not sleep 
through any noise. 

“What a pity,” 
thought Marie, “that 
the boy lived with his 


His nose 


“He was beaten. 
bled. 
One of his eyes 

swollen 
already.” 


By Doris E. Ryde 


Illustrations by Roy Fisher 


mother, how much better for him to be 
with a man, and especially with that so 
handsome, sympathetic gentleman his 
father.” However, the courts had de- 
creed otherwise. 

He looked up at her, his eyes brilliant 
in his pale face. 

“What you always watching me for?” 
he demanded in his roughest tone. 

Last night, lying in bed waiting for 
the noise in the next room to cease, he 
had made up his mind to speak to Marie 
about the way she had of staring at 
him. It riled his temper. “Gee, she 
gives me a pain,” he had grumbled to 
himself, and had thumped the pillow 
in his slender impatient hands, turning 
the cool side under his cheek. 

“T’ll wait ’till I get her alone, then 
I’ll just say, ‘Marie, I would be obliged 
if you would cease this constant sur- 
veillance.’ ” 















He had rolled the words 
tongue in fluent French, his n 
ing with the stage-managem 
coming scene. 

“Tl just say that and wa 
proudly and coldly, like Lewis 
that French Revolution picture, wha: 
was the name? ” Oh well, ther 
like John Barrymore in any old picty 
or like Cecile Sorel. He adored ¢; 
Sorel. 

Yes, on second thoughts, | 
walk away like Cecile. 





HEN there would be more impatiey: 
thumping of the pillow, more beating 
of child brain in the dark. Then slee 
at last, driftingly disturbed. 
And now, all he could think of t 
to Marie was: 
“What you always watching me for 
But to his surprise, Marie did not 
answer his question, only smiled at hin 
in the wisely pitying way he hated ar 
yet rather liked. She went on tidying 
the room, and did not even remir 
him that breakfast was waiting i: 
the boudoir. 


He got up quickly from t 


dressing. It gave him a con 
forted feeling to have Mari 
in the room. Gee, after a 
she wasn’t a bad old scout 

He strolled to the win 
and put his stocking: 
foot on the burning stor 
of the balcony. He with 
drew it hastily. 

“Gee, it’s hot,” |! 
thought, his eyes ad 
miring the blue of 
still Mediterranea: 


the coast. He touch 
his toe gingerly one 
moretothe su! 
warmed stone. Yawn 
ing, he lingered, 4 
tracted by the exot 
morning beauty cf ' 
Riviera scen¢ 

“It is the morning 
for your mus 


lesson,” said Mar 
behind him, 
fully. 


The boy’s shoulde! 
bowed dejectedly 4 
he turned back int 


bed and began to finish his 
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His lips 
ilkily in a 
h might 

a strong 

meone saw 
traighten- 


gan to tug 
boot, and 
idenly he 

on the 


utahere, 

noop-cat ad 
med. “Gee, 
ike me sick 
g round, an’ 
nooping———- gee, 
yutahere 


“Now do not be 


1ughty,” said 

Marie, her eyes 
iding as she left 
> room. 


He slumped back 
gain to the lacing 


f his boots, tug- 
ging. 

But the ugly, 
sulky line was 
graven deeper, and 

eyes were al- 
most as black as 


Marie’s as he faced 
the waiter in the 
boudoir. 

“You get outa- 
!” he said 
fiercely. He ad- 
vanced on the man 
angrily, spoiling 
for a fight. It would 
have done him 
good to mash some- 
face in, or 
get his own 
mashed. But the 
man merely bowed in a surprised way, 
and withdrew with a flip of coat-tails 
and a deprecating grin. That so-rich 
American boy! That so-queer young 
boy! 


} ere 


mes 


As he ate the crisp rolls and honey 
and drank the bitter coffee, John’s eyes 
turned intermittently to the clock, 
whose electrically driven hands moved 
inexorably toward the dreaded hour. 
He choked on the last mouthful. 


“I gotta go right now,” he worried, 
“or I'll be late.” 

He rose and prepared to depart, 
ussing about, and finally going out 
without his cap. 

He walked nervously through the 
‘treets, his mind busy with his problem. 
ow to make his mother let him play 

tball again! 

What if he had got a black eye in 

last game! Gee, his mother was a 
What if his nose had bled a 


3s-cat. 
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“There was no other thing in the garden, just the quivering and awakened 
soul of John Feldon a 


little! That was nothing for her to go 
fainting over! 

“T wont have you getting your teeth 
knocked out, and your looks ruined,” 
she had said, and had forbidden the 
football on the spot. 

But she hadn’t let him off the music- 
lessons to pay up for the deprivation. 
Oh, no. 


E must do something to make his 
mother let him give up the music- 
lessons . . . oh, hell, he hated music! 
What good was it going to be to him, 
to be able to play the piano.” 
Bitterness was graven deep on his 
pale face as he walked towards the les- 
son. He had never heard music he 
cared for. His mother disliked music 
herself, and never went, or took him to, 
concerts, so why did she want him to 
play? 
He hated music; music to him meant 
the jazz-orchestras at the hotels along 


1] 


the Riviera, the 
occasional brass 
on the 
Promenade, and 


bands 


the inferior organs 
in small 


churches 
He loathed the 
squeaking and 


wailing in an or 
chestra. Only, once 
in a while, perhaps 
on Sundays, they 
would play softly 
and it was not un 
pleasant, though 
gave him an un 
comfortable sort of 
sinkingin his 
stomach and an 
odd pain at the base 
of his spine; a sort 
of tingling pain. 
But he hated the 
jazz and the jig 
gling and heat of 
the ballroom at tea- 
time, 
mother sat at 
of the small tables 
at the edge of the 
shining and 
made eyes at the 
blond men she pre 
ferred to flirt with. 
She liked John to 
go in and join her 


where his 


one 


floor 


at the table; she 
would be very 
sweet to him, and 


would introduce 
him to her friends 
at the neighboring 
tables, and they 
would all say silly 
flattering things 
about him, and pat 
him on the cheek, 
which he hated, 

And then the orchestra would begin 
one of its beastly aboriginal rhythms, 
and she would get up and leave him 
alone at the table, uncomfortable, 
lonely, hating it; and he would look 
about him with furtive eyes, and slip 
away when he thought no one was 
looking. 

At night, in bed alone, listening to 
the voices in his mother’s boudoir, he 
would work it all out; how he would 
square his shoulders, and stalk out of 
the ballroom, smiling and bowing as 
John Barrymore would have done. 

But somehow it never came off. The 
shyness got him before he had been 
alone at the table for more than a 
moment. 

But now this was the last straw, to 
be forbidden football. Why, he was 
next in line for the captaincy of the 
school team. At least she might have 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HE magazines today 

are giving much space 

to educational ques- 

tions, to the value of 
the present-day methods of edu- 
cation, and to their result in the 
attitude of our boys and girls. 
It is to be noted that the articles 
are, for the most part, written 
by parents who are not satisfied 
with the results of the educa- 
tional system in so far as their 
particular children are _ con- 
cerned, by heads of the school 
systems in question, who fill a 
great deal of space in justifica- 
tion of their methods of pro- 
cedure, and by college and pro- 
fessional school professors, who 
are eager to bring before the 
public their particular panaceas 
for all the ills of present-day 
educational methods. We have 
also been entertained by articles 
by the youths themselves who, 
in more or less haphazard 
fashion, endeavor to “show the 
world” what they think is wrong 
with the educational system in 
particular and with the universe 
in general. To tell the truth, 
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or administrator. 
connections it is well known that American Rotary 
the public 
Further- 
more, any Rotarian has an interest in public in- 


clubs are 
schools of their respective communities. 


able elsewhere. 
essarily be an ex parte statement. 
not feel that “The Rotarian” need either endorse 
or oppose the opinions of the author, we do feel 
that his comments will aid intelligent discussion 
of a major problem—the question of giving all 
youth the fullest opportunity and incentive for a 
well-rounded life. 


SodeSeteeetoPeotededebebebedr 
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N presenting this article the editors feel that 
they offer material which will appeal to thou- 
sands of American Rotarians who are directly 
interested in the public schools—either because 
their own children attend 
because of connection with the schools as teacher 
individual 


these institutions, 


Apart from these 


interested in improving 


struction as a taxpayer—even if he has no children 
attending school. 

Many of the problems mentioned in this article 
occur in the same or allied forms in public schools 
of countries other than the United States. 
readers in other countries will appreciate that this 
article is frankly written from an American teach- 
er’s standpoint—and hence is not wholly applic- 
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Our 


Such views expressed must nec- 


While we do 


a hint of criticism of the varioy. 
titled supervisors and rin 
tendents who delight in puchi, 
the aforementioned theo 
order to keep themse! ! 
someone else in the lime-light 
or even a possible suggestion o; 
criticism of the parents them 
selves in their methods of dea 
ing with growing boys and gir’; 


or 


SoPoMePetacte acta taste cncd, do 2% 0 % 
ee a 


ALTHOUGH I do not attemp: 

to answer the questions 
which I have offered, I do sug 
gest that a part of the answe; 
may lie in the fact that th 
writer of this article does not 
sign his name, although a 
teacher of many years’ experi- 
ence in a number of schools of 
high rank and one who ought t 
have a practical knowledge of 
the problem of adolescent youth, 
if constant contact with our boys 
and girls can teach one anything 
about them. Yet this particula: 
teacher has felt the urge s 
strongly that he has here set 
down some thoughts on this big 
subject, thoughts which may in 
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these last-named articles are 
often more near the crux of the 
situation than any of the wailings of 
the parents or the long-winded exposi- 
tions of the erudite, but they are un- 
fortunately too often expressed in a 
language so unfamilar to the average 
reader that the writers fail to get their 
points across. 

But what about the people who might 
really give valuable first-hand informa- 
tion on the situation from the inside 
looking out, the men and women who 
are in actual contact with the boys and 
girls in question and working under 
the conditions imposed upon them by 
the present-day educational system, or 
if I may make so bold as to say it, 
lack of real system? I am speaking 
of the class-room teacher who, from 
the lowest grade to the last year of 
the high school, has your boy and your 
girl under his or her tuition some sev- 
eral hours each day for two hundred 
days each year. We find few articles 


in the current magazines expressing 
their opinion of the whole matter, their 
solution of any difficulties which they, 
as being “Johnny on the spot,” may 
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consider worthy of discussion by the 
great mass of educated people of today. 
There must be a reason. Are they too 
tired when their day’s work is done 
to sit down and write of the problem 
for the benefit of the many who are 
wide-awake to the fact that there is 
a problem? Are they uninterested in 
the conditions which they must realize 
are existent? Are they heartily bound, 
body and soul, to the present methods 
to such an extent that they see no 
reason for discussion or for criticism? 
Are they indifferent to the attitude of 
parents and pupils and feel no im- 
pulse to take part in the discussion? 
Or perhaps are they, the very people 
who are in reality in a position to be 
able to discuss the question intelli- 
gently, and just as ‘possibly the ones 
who might offer some solution, afraid 
to come out in the open and give their 
opinions on the conditions? Unfor- 
tunately these opinions might carry 
with them criticism of the high-faluting 
theories of education propounded by 
the pedagogs who have never taught 


many cases appear somewhat at 
random in that they represent 
musings on various phases of the sub- 
ject, some ideas gathered from his own 
personal experience and some gathered 
from others of his profession, al! rep- 
resenting the feelings, I am safe in say- 
ing, of a great proportion of the teach- 
ers who are actually doing the best 
teaching in our schools today. No at- 
tempt is made to expound theories, or, 
if wrong conditions are shown, to offer 
any definite panacea for righting such 
difficulties. Rather an attempt is made 
to put before the fathers and the moth- 
ers a side of the question which they 
may not understand, by telling them 
of this or that in modern educational 
methods which may arouse their in- 
terest to look further into the matter. 
They will find in the teachers who are 
instructing their children, in general, 
a cultured, thinking, rather tired, group 
of men and women who will, when 4p- 
proached, gladly help to explain, in s0 
far as lies in their power, and to p’ 
the harrassed parents on the roa’ to 
understanding. The parents wil! n% 
meet theories here, but practical ‘acts 
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ym the experience of the man 
: woman who is in actual con- 
Johnny and who thinks that 
some notion of the starting- 
ym which some of these ques- 
iy be met. 

; the day of fads and fancies, 
uu prefer a more formal name, 
rimentation in all lines of work, 

, schools have been no exception. 

rhe dency now-a-days is for some 

» to devise a new method of 

tion or a new form of examina- 

some one subject. This becomes 
ind is immediately taken up by 
superintendents and supervisors. 

This particular plan may be well suited 

to the subject to which it was origin- 

ipplied, but that is not the end 

matter. What works well in 
ra should, in the minds of many 
ought to know better, work equally 
in French or physical geography. 
same type of instruction or of 
examination is therefore hoisted on the 
teachers of the last-named subjects and 
hey spend their days struggling with 
ods which are utterly impossible 
heir particular subjects. If they 
dare to protest, they are called old- 
fashioned and reactionary. The fact 
that they have been successfully in- 
structing boys and girls in these sub- 
jects for many years and ought to 
know conditions sufficiently well to 
judge of the practicability of adopting 
the new and the fanciful will have no 
weight against the opinion of the sup- 
ervisor who, in many cases, has never 
taught a day in the class-room, but 
has learned a lot of theory in some 
university or training-school and who 
wants to appear up-to-date and a friend 
to all that is new in education. 


F if could be left to the judgment 

of the class-room teacher to use or to 
discard the various fads and fancies of 
methods of instruction, the situation 
would have a different side. In teach- 
ing there must be a “tempering of the 
wind to the shorn lamb” in so far as 
methods are concerned. The natural 
conclusion would be then that this class- 
room teacher would be much better fit- 
ted to work out such “tempering” than 
a superintendent or supervisor who is 
not in actual contact with the “lamb.” 

It is not so bad for the teacher of 
many years’ experience who has a basis 
for her judgment of what to accept and 
what to reject. The “goat,” if I may 
30 express it, is the probationary 
teacher, full of idealistic theory, who 
iccepts and uses wholesale the program 

rust upon her without reservation. 
Her problem, in the first place, is to 
itisfy the authorities by always agree- 
g with them. In this she succeeds 
1dmirably by accepting their program. 
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But in the second place, she must 
satisfy with results and here she often 
finds difficulties, unless she is a remark- 
ably skillful individual and knows how 
to follow the program in appearance 
at least and at the same time to suit 
it to the children under her instruction. 
Of course the reaction is, in the final 
analysis, on the child under instruction. 
If he has learned anything at the end 
of the term, it is usually due to super- 
lative natural talent on his part or to 
the personality of the teacher and to 
the fact that she has the ability above 
noted of separating the wheat from 
the chaff. These two last-named char- 
acteristics may put the subject over in 
spite of the method employed. Later 
I shall point out the reaction of these 
young teachers to the “isms” absorbed 
in college. 

When all is said and done, the fact 
is that most teachers are open-minded 
and gladly and gratefully welcome new 
ideas and new methods, but, when it 
comes to the application in practice of 
these new ideas, they should be the 
judges of the practicability of the meth- 
ods to be employed rather than the 
superintendent or the supervisor. The 
best comment, as mentioned before, on 
the school systems of today from the 
teachers’ standpoint may be found in 
the fact that the writer of this article 
does not sign his name. He, himself, 
may be ready and willing to do so, but 
he represents a group rather than an 
individual. The class-room teacher, 
generally speaking and as an individ- 
ual, is not supposed to have an opinion 
on modern methods of school manage- 
ment. That might be ruinous to the 
continuance of the mass of fads and 
fancies with which the universities and 
training-schools are maintaining them- 
selves by putting over on an unsuspect- 
ing and uncomprehending public. 

It would be impossible within the 
space allowed for this article to take 
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up the discussion of more than two or 
of the 
education 


three 1ew methods of modern 


which are most under fire 


today. In fact, when it comes to the 


fads and fancies as applied to partic- 
ular subjects of school grades, the dis- 
cussion would probably be of interest 
only to one of the profession. However, 
there are three much-discussed innova- 
tions in school methods which present 
a rather more general interest and 
which illustrate exceptionally the man- 
ner in which such methods are foisted 


on the class-room teachers. 


AVE you, as parents or as persons 

interested in school matters, heard 
of the idol of the faddists, the intelli 
gence tests of which the use in the last 
ten years has grown to such a surpris 
ing degree? The child entering the first 
grade must now-a-days have an intel- 
ligence test, that may rightly 
placed in a grade with children of equal 
intelligence. The youth entering high 
school must again submit to the same 
sort of testing, so that the omnipotent 
powers that be may know whether he 
should take Latin or a modern foreign 
language, or, in fact, whether he is 
capable of doing the work of the reg- 
ular high-school course or should be 
sent to the commercial or technical 
school. If he is found to be fitted for 
the classical high school, he must again 
be tested so that he may be placed with 
pupils of the same general “I. Q.,” for 
it would be criminal to put a child of 
intelligence A into a class with one of 
intelligence B. But this is not all. If 
he survives the high school and aspires 
to college, the student must again be 
tested and it must be determined by 
the college authorities whether he is 
the type intellectually which they are 
willing to take into their temples of 
learning. This is a survival of the 
fittest which sounds sensible in theory, 
perhaps, but which in actual practice 
does not, to use a homely expression, 
amount to a row of pins. Why? Be- 
cause the average intelligence test, al- 
though theoretically it may be sound, 
in practice is most unintelligent. It 
works on a scientific basis only, taking 
no account of physical conditions or of 
the hundred and influences which 
may affect the children of the first 
grade or the young men and women 
of college age on the day on which the 
test is given. Nor does it by its grad- 
ing and sorting process in the primary 
and high schools consider the individual 
pupil or the teacher who is to have him 
under instruction. 


he be 


one 


If you were a teacher of beginning 
algebra, for example, would you find 
much inspiration if you were given a 
class in which have been placed some 
thirty-five or forty pupils who by the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Four New Stars 


—. | Colombia ~ ~ Finlan 
—_— OLOMBIA— The first Rotary 


in this republic: 

that at Bogota, the capital. It wa: 
ganized by James H. Roth, Special Com 
sioner; had twenty-five charter mem} 
was affiliated last January. The other . 
was similarly formed at Barranquilla 
February, with twenty-two members. 



























The waterfront, 
Barranquilla — 
busy market for 
farm produce. 
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Onida Street, 
Cartagena, 
business street 
just within the 
city walls, 
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Photos: 


The presidential Publishers" 
palace at Bogota. Service, 


View from San 
Pedro de Calver 
church tower, 
Cartagena. 
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| otary’s Firmament 


osta Rica ~ ~ Salvador 
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has one club at Helsinki-Helsingfors, 


Finnish capital. This club was organ- Ps 
d by Fred W. Teele, Special Commis- j ¢ bs 
ner and had forty-three members in Ww ve 





nuary, 1927. It is still the only Rotary 4 : : + 


ib in the young republic. ' 
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Inaugural meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Helsinki- 
Helsingfors. The Finnish 
equivalent ‘Helsinki’ is 
retained in the name of the 


club. 
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Stalls in the 
market - place, 


Helsing fors. 








The president's 
palace at Hel- 
sing fors. 
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(“OSTA RICA— There are now only 

‘ . three Central American 
countries not represented in the list of 
Rotary clubs. Costa Rica has a club at San Jose, 
organized by Special Commissioner James H 
Roth. There were twenty-four charter members 
last March; San Jose, great fruit-shipping center, 
is the capital city. 











Bandstand in 
Morazan Park, 


San Jose. 






Loading bananas 
for the fruit 


steamers. 


Photos: M. Gomez Miralles, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 





The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 


San Jose. 
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The Post Office 
Building, San 
Jose. 
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ALVADOR The fortieth country to 


give Rotary a welcome 


within its borders. The Rotarians of the 7 
capital, San Salvador, were organized by James H. 7 
Roth, Special Commissioner. The club was for- j 


mally elected in April, 1927. There are twenty-four 
members. Dr. Alfonso Q. Molina, former presi- 
dent of the Republic, is president of the new club. 


— = The volcano Izalco 
during an active 
period. 





Statue of General 
Barrios, Bolivar 


Park, San Salvador. 
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Eval 


Government office 
buildings in San 
Salvador. 


The National 
Theater of San 
Salvador. 
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—Stretching from the lowly earthworm to the sun 


FEW certain 
January morning, those of us 
who happened to be in the 
right belt saw a phenomenon 

that in some parts of the world would 
have brought men to their knees or 
turned them to beating huge drums to 
drive the devils away. Gradually the 
sun was blotted out before our eyes 
until there was nothing left but an en- 
gagement-ring-like circle of fire and 
heavenly pyrotechnics; and blackness 
like the night enveloped us. It was an 
awesome spectacle even to us who knew 
to the second when to expect it. What 
wonder, then, that to simpler minds, 
it would have seemed like the hand of 
a God of Darkness, for even primitive 
men understood their dependent rela- 
tionship to the sun and trembled with 
fear when its rays seemed in danger 
of being cut off! They apprehended. 
We know—know the blight that would 
fall upon the earth if the moon should 
remain permanently between us and 
the sun, know that soon all living 
things in the zone affected would 
shrivel up and die, that life would come 
to an end. 

But the sun is millions of miles 
away. Permit me, then, to bring you 
back to earth and to introduce you to 
a little creature that of late has had as 


years ago, on a 
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By Harry Hibschman 


its publicity agent no less a person than 
the president of these United States. 
Long ago, after forty years of study, 
Darwin named the lowly earthworm as 
the most useful animal in the world. 
Perhaps it is too strong an assertion 
to call this wiggling, wriggling friend 
of man the most useful creature; but 
certainly it is a fact that all we eat 
and wear is directly or indirectly de- 
pendent to a considerable degree on the 
activity of this little-considered crea- 
ture, of which we think only when we 
want to go on a fishing trip—this 
worker who never rests, who plows 
ahead of the plow and who fertilizes 
ahead of the sower with his seed. 

I have reminded the reader of our 
dependence upon these two things mil- 
lions of miles apart in distance and in- 
finitely separated in size, structure, 
beauty and appeal to the imagination, 
because they illustrate what I shall 
undertake to establish in this article, 
namely, that life is like an intricate 
and inseverable web and that the 
strands of that web of life bind us and 
the universe with all things in it to 
the most distant stars, together in one 
complicated, interrelated and interde- 
pendent whole that no human power 
can sever or destroy. 

I have at times taken a piece of cloth 





Decorations by 


A. H. Winkler 





like, for instance, that of 

coat that I am wearing is made, 
wondered how many threads ther 
to the square inch; and in the n 
have watched the complicated pro 
that out of silk or cotton or wool 
flax produce the goods we use and we M 
and have marveled as I watched 

But where the cloth of silk or cott 
or wool or flax has its hundred 
thousands of threads, the web of 11 
has its millions and its billions; ar 
each and every one of them som 
touches that particular one that is mi 
and the ones that are you and all « 
us. 

I mentioned the particular strands 
that bind us to the distant sun and to 
the lowly worm. But it is just as true 
that we are bound to other 
bodies so far away that the light that 
left them the day Jesus was bor, 
though light travels at the rate of 18; 
000 miles a second, has not yet reached 
the earth; and just as true again tha’ 
we are bound to creatures so infinites' 
mally small that they can be letected 
only through the microscope. for 10 
stance, there are the fungi that rais¢ 


your bread and the myriads of »acter!s 
in genera] that serve us or <0 us | 
Thus, one of the freest things «nd om 


of the most essential to life nitro- 


22) +39] 
celestial 
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it is also one of the hardest 
iman being to obtain except as 
tten through the lungs; hence 
lrawn-out squabble over Mus- 
ils. And yet there are con- 
at work in the soil these little 

of ours, the bacteria, that 
p nitrogen in beans and peas 
er leguminous plants. 


. NING from the bacteria, which 
| not true animals, to the protozoa 
one-celled organisms found in 
nt water and in many other places 
ind that we are just as certainly 
» them, too. An interesting ex- 
of the work of both is that of the 
ation of a pond for sportsmen 
t had been fished out. Numerous 
efforts had been made to stock it, but 
he fish would not grow. Then a man 
of a scientific turn of mind was called 
into consultation, and he directed that 
a box of manure be installed on the 
of the pond so that the water 


ed gt 


soaked into it and then seeped out 
gain. In a short time the bacteria 
the protozoa together had the 


iter filled with living things that at- 
ted the insects, and the fish began 
food, the fisherman began to 
his fun and, according to com- 
understanding, those who ate the 
had more brains. 


to ave 


are connected with the bac- 
and protozoa for evil as well as 
good, for it is the former that af- 

us with tuberculosis, pneumonia, 

iid fever and other diseases, while 

e latter give us malaria and yellow 
fever. In connection with the latter 
we rise in the biological scale. Here the 
squito comes in to carry the protozoa. 


But we 


But if on the one hand we are tied 
to Mr. Mosquito in a malignant rela- 
tionship—though I should say Mrs. 
Mosquito, for it is only the lady mos- 

lito that bites—we are tied on the 

her hand to insects of an altogether 
lifferent kind. For example, we must 
have milk and beef, and in order that 
may have them the cattle must have 
forage and fodder; and one of the most 
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important plants in this connection is 
clover. But we can’t raise a bit of clover 
without bumble-bees, for they alone can 
carry on the process of cross-fertiliza- 
tion. 


Destroy the bumble-bees’ nests 


and there is no clover for the cow to 
give us milk or the steer to give us 
beef. Reverse the process and all is 


well—again we move upward in the bio- 
logical scale, for now we have reached 
the four-footed domestic animal. 
However, before we leave the 
ject of insects, let me add that authori- 
say 
plants would die if all the bees 


sub- 


ities that at least a hundred 
in the 
world should be suddenly destroyed and 
leave no successors. 

We need not follow the subject far- 
ther. The examples given are sufficient 
to substantiate my that 
are bound in this complicated web of 
life, not only to the distinct suns and 
other heavenly bodies, but also in the 
biological kingdom, externally, to all 
living creatures from the minute bac- 
teria and protozoa to the faithful 


argument we 


do- 
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mestic animals in our barn-yards ar 


to the wild animal the jungle. 
But 


specifically from an 


when we study the matter mors 


economic point 


view we discover that the threads of 
the web of life connect us to all the 
regions of the world as well as to a 

the animals living in it. Thus, the 
shoes we wear are made of materia 
from at least two and probably three 
different continent North Am 


Australia Phe 


connect us with J ipal 


South America, and 
silks we wear 
or Italy. The 

In fact if 
thing that you have on that d 


linen takes us to Ireland 


you were to remove every 


home, would be 
state that 
embarrassment. Or 
The 


three or 


have its origin at 
left in such.a sorry 
would blush with 
think of your kitchen. 
kitchen ties us to at least 
continents. Name any five things found 
on your shelves tea, 
spices, sugar, cocoa, for instance. Hu 


to live with 


you 


lowly 
foul 


pantry coffee, 


bands would be impossible 
if our tables were 
our 


stage a re 


set only with thing 


produced in own country; and 


wives would ‘bellion. 


automobile. 


— think of an 


veb of the fabric in t 


Through the 1e 
tires and through the 
through the minerals the motor-car con 


life to at least 


rubber and 


in this web of 
And a 


model 


nects us 
for the running 


two continents. 
would soon 


lat + 
1avest 


of the car, a 


rattle like a flivver of the vintage of 
1912 if nothing were put into it except 
mineral oil. Like a child it needs casto1 
oil and other vegetable products In 
fact, the curator of the Commercial! 


Museum in Philadelphia told me recent 


ly that one-fourth of the traffic through 
the Suez Canal is in oil. 

Indirectly, of course, I have been 
saying that as human beings we are 
united in the web of life to all the 
world, not merely biologically and eco 
nomically, but in every other way. Thi 


cloth of my coat are 
the fabric i 


page Ss) 


the 
countless; and yet 


(Continued on 


threads in 
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lain-in-Chief of the American 
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seventeen yea 0 al Conven- Matthew Lyle Spencer, former dean Swiss delegation to the International 
in Cincinnati, Bishop Charles H. Brent of the journalism department of the University mentary Conference of Commerce. He 
proposed a world conference on I! h and of Washington, has been appointed as president nor of the Fifty-fourth district (Switze: 
Order. Recently, at Lausanne, he presided ove f the sts instituti i ates- . eo ss 
der tecen . resi " of the s ate institution. _ born in Bate Audiences of 7,000 arriving by special 
a conference, heard representatives of ville, Missouri, has professor, editorial : 
Christis ashen aan na a os He . <a : - to hear famous speakers show that in 
iristian cts a e and diss writer, captain in the American army, Chamber pe he winter short courses he N 
born and educated in Canada, naturalized years the winter short courses at the N¢ 


the United States, went to the Philippines 
missionary bishop Later he became Chap- 








of Commerce official, author. 
Dr. Louis Favre, retired professor of the Uni- of 
Expeditionary versity of Geneva, well-known 


School of Agriculture (branch of the Ur 
Minnesota) have won _ popular 


worker on behalf Conrad G. Selvig who, as superintendé 


i! 


Forces. He has presided over o} leys at of the destitute, originator of a great railway ganized this feature, has been elect 
Shanghai and The Hague; now inisters to the plan, friend to many nations, has been in Rio de Congress, will take his seat at the 
diocese of Western New York Janeiro. There he secretary of the _ session. 
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An Austrian Speaks 
to Rotarians 


By Dr. Siegfried von Strakosch 
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LL that has been writ- Seetoreoninsinsinsiostostoiorionioninsinsiossortonionionie iosieeseeseaieste tone The poverty and despair of 
ten in reports and eS £ this new Austria drove the 
commented upon by £ k eew article is based on %& masses into the hands of that 

the press abroad about the » an address given by Dr. - political party that could hold 
riotous disturbances in Vienna + Siegfried von Strakosch be- 5S out the most alluring prom 
in the middle of July is hardly & fore the Rotary Club of Zu- % ises, the social democrats. Un- 
sufficient to explain the blood- z rich. Switzerland. The au- = like elsewhere, the bou geo 
shedding events in the midst of ? thor. a member of the Rotary + weakened and broken down by 
an easy-going and otherwise + Club of Vienna, is considered 3 impoverishment and _ brought 
peaceful population. % an authority on Austrian eco- 3% up with the desire for settling 
I believe that these events + nomics. Consequently his + matters by compromises, had 
may only be understood with + comments on the Vienna riots + not sufficient stamina to stand 
a knowledge of the historical % of last July and on preceding % firm against attacks as would 
fate of Austria and her popu- = events should receive atten- %& be the case elsewhere. 
lation. Through all the time + tion—even though his inter- $ The reason for this weak 
it has fallen to the lot of our  pretations differ considerably ¢ ness may be found in the cir 
country to either become by its p from press reports current at % cumstances that the Austrian 
geographical situation the = the time. This paper was ? is lacking the idea of a strong 
scene of unceasing battles and ss submitted to “The Rotarian” + and united state which always 
war or to have to remain on £ by Moritz Rothberger, hon- £ gives other nations support 
good terms with all the world. % orary secretary of the Rotary $& and aim. But even the social 
The storms of the wandering + Club of Vienna. + democratic party shows dif 
of the tribes have swept over % Bs ferent tendencies to that of 
Austria, the hordes of ancient Seegeetoetpetoetoatontongongengendecdocdectecfecetoetpetpetpetoatoatoatontentecte other countries on account of 
Huns and Turks over-running the trend of its members to 
our lands have devastated them and neither was’ ward the settlement of differences by means of com 


it spared the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War and 
the devastations of the Seven Years’ 

Surrounded from all sides by unquiet neighbors it 
had also to reconcile at home the most diverging 
interests of its numerous nationals, which in the 
course of time had been brought under the realm 
of Hapsburg. So our country had to keep peace not 
only with the surrounding states in the East and 
West and come to compromises with the neighbors 
of the North and South, but also intervene between 
the various nationalities at home. These experi- 
ences gained in the course of centuries may be con- 
sidered responsible for the mild and pliable char- 
acter of the Austrian German and particularly that 
of the Viennese who were always open to com- 
promises and to the mostly mild, patriarchalic, but 
after all, absolute rule, of the Hapsburg—all this 
may have imbued the Austrian with a certain awe 
and dread when faced with the necessity of taking 
responsibility upon his own shoulders. 

And upon such a folk was cast the curse of the 
breakdown. It may only be attributed to its ac- 
quired and characteristic disposition that an em- 
pire that may look back upon a seven-centuries’ 
standing can suddenly be burst asunder; that a 
nation can be thrown in untold misery; and that all 
this upheaval in the inner soul of the Austrian does 
not call for the toll of a single drop of blood shed. 
The political divergence of the classes of the popu- 
lation and its physical conception have undergone 
a change the same as the form of the Government. 


war, 


promises. This party has not been split into social- 
ists and communists but 
between the extreme left wing and the moderate 


partisans, a compromise in which by law of nature 


represents a compromise 


the extreme elements are bound to get the upper 
hand, 
Good-natured and easy going as is the national 


character, in the end, things are not quite so easy 
to work out as would appear. They try to make and 
interpret the law for social welfare to an extent no 
longer in keeping with economic resources of the 
country; the antagonistic voice against capitalism 
is calmed down by overtaxing; and in the end one is 
content with talks about conflicts of and 
dictatorship of the proletariat; to demand the an- 
nihilation of the civic capitalism and to render the 
bourgeois government tractable through incessant 
demonstrations of the working-classes in the street 
and by the planning of sympathy strikes and by 
threatening to close down. 

The verdict given out in the Schattendorf process 
was a welcome opportunity to demonstrate to the 
frightened burghers the power of the proletariat. 
As a matter of fact the verdict of not guilty—al- 
though undoubtedly incorrect—was that of a jury 
consisting in their majority of members recruited 
from out of the working-classes and which gave a 
verdict of not guilty because it has become cus- 
tomary in Austria since the days of the Republic 
to let scotfree every prisoner for whom could be 
found the extenuating circumstances of having acted 


classes 
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and emotion. Also in 
quite in keeping with the national 
one will not unnecessarily assume any re- 
sponsibility. In the way they arrived at a 


verdict of not guilty in the 


in a moment of excitement 
uch instance 
character, 
same 
assassination process 
against the wife of the opera singer, Grasavescu, 
10t guilty. But the 
process where the vic 


a workman, was made the 


and in many another verdict of 
verdict in the Schattendorf 
tim of the murderers was 
excuse for a demonstration against the bourgeoisi« 
and the a demonstration that had been 
intended t the public at large. 

But this current had gotten into 
es that had originally not been intended by 
thousands of unem- 
there had younger elements who ac- 
as gospel truth the speeches about the aim 
and program of their leaders with regard to the 
fighting down of the bourgeoisie by the proletariat. 
Distress and poverty and perhaps also the example 
of Bolshevism had responsible for the riots 
and which finally led to conflict with the 
and to the dreadful happenings that 
characterized the whole movement. The encounter 
would have been less sanguinary had there not been 
preached the story of the weakness of the govern- 
mental power thus encouraging the masses to every 


government, 
impres 

time a strange 
the ma 
their leaders. 
ployed 


cepted 


Amongst the 
been 


been 
excesses 


police force 


} 


resistance to law and order. 





When the leaders saw that they had lost hold ov: 
the raging crowds they proclaimed the genera 
strike to last for two days and the traffic strik 
that was to last longer, in order to regain their e 
dangered prestige. After an extra day they we: 
compelled to break off the traffic strike as th 
bourgeois parties in the province—for the first time 


since the declaration of the republic—instituted the 


technical emergency help act against a strike in th: 
government shops, and to compel the trains to rur 
again. This not only broke down the traffic strik 
but brought about a turning point in the develop 
ment of Austria. The threat with the laming of 
all wheels of the government with which the social 
democrats succeeded in realizing their political and 
economic aims, has lost its intended terror, and the 
social democrats have been taught since that it is 
dangerous to play with fire. This knowledge may 
give the bourgeois party more self-confidence and 
awaken in the heart of the socialist the will for a 
sharp separation between the moderate and crea 
tive elements and those which are for destruction. 
And for this reason it is to be hoped that the blood 
of so many had not been shed in vain but that it 
will form the binding medium that will bring the 
parties once more together for joint work for the 
common weal of all. 


A view of Vienna showing a section of the business part of the city, with govern- 
ment buildings in the left foreground. 
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“The Rotary Value of “Lime 


It is not always our personal estimate 


NFORMAL talk at a Rotary lunch- 
had turned on the reasons 
men value their membership. 

7 Banker, the Shoe Merchant, 

D r, the Lawyer, and the Jeweler 
their reasons for their love 


th ganization. The Banker liked 
otarv for its mental stimulus. The 
Shoe Merchant learned new business 


from contact with other busi- 
The Doctor found it very 
pful to get away from the iodoform 
itmosphere to one in which the talk 
never of traumatism and microbes. 
The Lawyer found more reasons why 
ot to go to law in the fellowship of 
than in the books, while the 
Jeweler frankly stated that he found 
membership good for his business. 
“All very good reasons” commented 
the one man who had not spoken “but 
ye of them make as much of a hit 
with me as my own.” 
The table fell silent. All turned to 
Executive. Men usually listened 
hen he spoke. 
He lit a cigar deliberately. “Some 
f my associates,” he went on, thought- 
fully, “have asked me how I found the 
time to attend Rotary luncheons. My 
lay is not only budgeted as to time, as 
of course your days are, but is divided 
into small sections by minutes; I keep 
one secretary busy on that alone. I 
have to, because with the exception of 
Joshua, and he’s dead, no one has ever 
succeeded in stretching the length of 
1 working day! 
“Other friends of mine occasionally 
wonder where I find the time for some 
f my non-business activities. I do 
have a few you know . ine 
The Banker broke in! “Chairman of 
the new hospital drive, member of the 
‘ommittee on the city stadium, presi- 
lent of the Boy’s Welfare Association, 
member of the Boy Scout Executive 
Committee, member of the Hundredth 
Civic Anniversary Committee, chief pro- 
ponent of the new Prisoner’s Welfare 
Association, chairman of the . . .” 
“Never mind!” the Executive broke 
in with a smile. “I wasn’t going to 
catalog my activities, but only to tell 
you how intimately Rotary has been 
associated with them. 
“l have been a member of Rotary 
for five years. I didn’t think I’d have 
to attend the meetings, when I 
given the opportunity to join 
in tact, if the truth were told, I rather 


Rotary 


, 





By Carl H. Claudy 
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thought I was doing a fool thing even 
to allow my name to come up for mem- 
bership. I learned better, later. At 
that time in my life I didn’t have any 
time for anything except my business. 
The demands were still are 
es very heavy. But the real rea- 
son was that I didn’t appreciate the 
true value of sections of the intervals of 
the earth’s its axis. 

“All I knew about that 
there wasn’t enough of it in twenty- 
four hours. All I had ever been taught 
of it was that it was worth money, and 
that is shouldn’t be wasted, that you 
had to spend so much of it in sleep, 
and so much of it on the golf course 
or get sick. But of any real value 

I speak of comparative value 
' I knew nothing, until Rotary 
taught me. 

“Naturally, I value Rotary for what 
it has done for me, just as you do. If 
I have to put it into words, it has 
taught me a new scale of value for 
time. 

“T recall in school hearing a pretty 
little fable, I think from the Norse, 
about the endlessness of time. Accord- 
ing to this tale, there is a rock at the 
North Pole, a hundred miles high and a 
hundred miles wide and a hundred miles 
long. Once every thousand years, a 
little bird comes to the great rock to 
sharpen its beak. When, in the course 
of aeons, this enormous rock is all worn 
away, by the efforts of one bird, once 
every thousand years, to sharpen its 
bill, then, so says the legend, one day 
of eternity has passed by. 


revolution around 


time was 


“The little made a 
pression on me, because of the contrast 
between the time, and 
the scant amount we each have here on 
earth. Our three-score years and ten 
are shortened by two decades getting 
ready to work, and often by another 
decade of ill health at the other end. 
Forty years of working time is not so 
much to accomplish a great deal. 


story great im- 


endlessness of 


“With this idea I proceeded to work 
out my life on the never-waste-a-min 
ute basis. I became more or less of a 
human machine. My business grew; 
grew by leaps and bounds, until it owned 
me, instead of my owning it. I hired 
men right and left to do this, that, and 
the other for me and still 
the day wasn’t long enough for the tasks 
which had to be done. Then I became 
a Rotarian, and through Rotary I have 
learned to have a different conception 
of the value of time; or perhaps, looked 
at from the other side, a different con- 
ception of the importance of various 


things. 

“T have no more hours in the day 
than I ever had, and not one split 
second more than any of you. Yet 


my extra-business career, if I may call 
it so, dated from the time I began to 
absorb some Rotary ideas; and some 
how or other, I get my work done in 
the business and still have time enough 
to do a few outside things, which the 
Banker, started to catalog for 
you. 

“T don’t know that I can express just 
how Rotary gave me a new conception 
of time, but the conception itself is very 
plain, and easy to state. It is this. . .” 


here, 


‘THE little group about the table 

leaned forward expectantly. “This 
is going to be good!” whispered the 
Banker to the Jeweler. “Hush!” came 
the answer. “Don’t 
rupt him. 

“A man has only so much time in a 
day. A man has certain abilities. Some 
things he can do better than anyone 
else who is available. The man who 
selects from all the things he may do, 
all the things other people want him to 
do, all the things the world says he 
must do, only those things he can do 
best, and devotes his time to them, is 
making the best use of his time. 

“My business associates think I can 
do certain things in the business better 

(Continued on page 48) 
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( vivil [aw in Japan 


Making Western law aid Eastern custom 


By Kokuro Usami 


Judge of the Japanese Consular Court in Tientsin, China 


OME fifteen years ago, after fin- 
ishing my middle school educa- 
tion in Hokkaido— 
North Japan—I went up to 

Tokio to enter the First National Col- 
lege. In Tokio I met an old lady who 
was very proud of the fact that she had 
been born in Tokio, or old Yedo, and 
had never lived elsewhere.: She asked 
me whether there was a policeman in 
Hokkaido or not. Not a little startled, 
I replied, “Oh, yes, there are plenty of 
them.” 

“How do the policemen drive the 
bears out of the town? Towns in Hok- 
kaido are haunted with bears, aren’t 
they?” she said. 


a town in 


It took my breath away. I did not 
know how to answer. But I also met a 
school girl, who remarked that the 
bears in Hokkaido were of a different 
kind from those of the mainland, being 
of a reddish brown color, and having no 
white collar around their necks; also 
she said there were no bull frogs in 
Hokkaido. 

During my two and a half years’ stay 
in Tientsin I have met quite a few for- 
eigners—well educated men and women 
—who know Japan just as this old lady 
knew Hokkaido, though I’ve not come 
across any foreigner whom I can com- 
pare with the school girl. I’ve heard 
that some Westerners look on the 
novels, Kimono and Sayonara, as the 
most suitable books for getting reliable 
information about Japan, and certain 
Japanese reviews put on at the Empire 
theatre and others as typically Jap- 
anese, 

Furthermore, I have found not a few 
Western ladies who do not doubt that 
the Japanese husband can divorce his 
wife at will. Apart from this quite a 
number of people believe that the ad- 
ministration of justice in Japan is very 
corrupt: that foreigners do not get jus- 
tice in the Japanese courts and so their 
government should not agree to give up 
their consular jurisdiction in China. 
Whereas amongst 169 mixed civil cases 
heard and decided in Osaka courts in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 I can count 41 
cases in which foreigners won and 57 
cases in which foreigners lost, the rest 
of them being settled by compromise 
either in or out of court. In our Tient- 


sin Japanese Consular Court in 1924, 
1926, 31 


1925 and civil suits were 
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ing half a dozen countries, we 
should hardly expect these 
pieces to be interchangeable. 
When we think our national 
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with the best material, this 
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brought by foreigners against Japanese 
and only four of them lost the case. I 
have about 10 rough sketches of the 
most interesting cases at hand, e. g., 
the United Artists’ Corporation vs. T. 
Katagiri, in which the plaintiff com- 
pany sued for damages for their copy- 
right of the moving picture, “Through 
the Back Door,” in the Osaka court; 
the Deutsche Bank vs. Y. Nishiwaki; 
K. Fujii vs. Sunrise Assurance Com- 
pany; the Congregational Mission Board 
vs. N. Nakawawa, etc. But if I dwell 
on these minor items or explain why I 
cannot divorce my wife at will I shall 
not be able to discuss my principal sub- 
ject. However, the fact that there is 
still such misunderstanding amongst 
Western people is the motive which 
compels me to discuss this subject in 
spite of my limited knowledge of 
English. 

In countries such as Great Britain 
and the United States, where the law, 
or rules of the law are “declared” in 
judgments and decrees of the court, the 
difficulty of framing a new code of 
laws, particularly such an important 
code as the civil code, is scarcely real- 
ized. Even the Western nations whose 
systems of law are after the continental 
fashion, i. e., the system of enacting 
the written laws and codifying the most 
important groups of them—even they 
could not possibly understand what it 
meant for an Oriental people and gov- 
ernment to adopt the Western system 
of law, which they had to do since they 
already had taken into their social life 
various forms of Western civilization. 


The theory of jurisprudenc: 
law must arise from the need 
people as shown in their lives and yo: 
be artificially constructed by the brai) 
of a few scholars, has much tru 
if not the whole truth. Ley 
after the Western fashion mad 
Oriental states where the people's mo. 
of life is so far different would 
somewhat absurd. Of course, there a 
precedents in history where the adop- 
tion of foreign law has had good 
sults, e. g., the adoption of Roman lay 
by the different European countrie 
But the framing of a new system of 
law made in a comparatively sh 
period of time to meet the necessity 
the revision of the unequal treatie: 
seems to me an unprecedented featur 


‘TRESS are great difficulties in thi 
The people desiring the treaty re\ 
sion demanded an immediate reforma- 
tion of the legal system, but one w! 
knows what it would be to a nation to} 
governed by the laws which are in rea 
ity a mere interpretation of the laws 0! 
another country, could never agree ‘ 
these impetuous demands. The defects 
of law cannot be so easily corrected a 
some people think. Now China face: 
the urgent necessity of framing a mod 
ern code of law. Japan was faced wit 
exactly the same difficulty, and has ac- 
complished that work. Not to speak o! 
the “constitution”; that is, the Magna 
Charta of Japanese history which was 
granted in 1889 by a kind and loving 
ruler at the expense of his inherited 
and long established rights, it took 
Japan more than thirty years’ hard 
work from 1870 to frame the whole sys- 
tem of modern Japanese law, which in- 


cludes the civil law, the crimina! law, 


laws of civil and criminal procedure 
commercial law, and many other laws. 
The most important part of law which 
is not yet enacted in China is the civ! 
law. I hope it will be of some interest 
to you to consider a brief history of th 
framing of the modern civil cole in 
Japan. By the word “civil law” ! 
rules of law relating to persons, natura! 
and legal things, rights in thing : 
gations of different kinds, and the law 
regulating personal and family rela- 
tions and succession or inherita: «e. 
In the year 1870, cnree year: afte! 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Where leadership and obedience 


Train- 


wLENWOOD Manual 
Chicago’s 
single charity. 


ing School, is 
J Nearly eight thousand boys, 


largest 
om broken, neglected homes— 
‘them from sordid, debauching 
lings—have gone out from 
Gler \d, self-respecting, self-directing 
eady to take their places as up- 
tizens, 

It is on the 15th of May, 1887, 
original little band of public- 
Chicago men and women elected 

ers, and by the 29th of June a 

emporary home had been found in an 
ibandoned hotel building at Norwood 
Park, one of Chicago’s northwest 
After a thorough scouring and clean- 
ng, donations consisting of a kitchen 
mattresses, some dry 
, together with a meagre supply 
delivered at the home. 
The next day ten boys were sent out 
from the County Court. They were not 
bad bobys—just homeless boys. 


inge, several 
00d 


f food were 
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City of Boys 


are taught 
By Seymour Yates 


important than crops of oats and corn. Bb. Butler, leader in Chicago philan 


Milton George and his wife had not thropic and civic enterprises, founde 
only the vision, but the faith that of a great business, patron of the arts, 
builds. They believed that boys, prop- and an artist as well, who for twenty 


nine has been president of the 


Mrs 


for an even longer period, 


erly nourished, trained and cultivated, 
will flourish, and in maturity 
fine, sturdy moral qualities. 

their 300-acre farm became 
the property of the Glen 
wood Manual Training 
School within a year after 
its organization. For 
twenty and _ thirty 
respectively, this man and 
his wife helped erect build- 
ings, shape and 
mould boyish Now, 
after they have passed on, 
they still live in the hearts 
of thousands of boys grown 
to manhood—useful, 
right, law-abiding citizens. 


years 
board of 
Milton Jay, 


possess directors, and that of 


And so 





















years, 


policies, 
lives. 


up- 
the school’s 
names have 
of Edward 


Throughout 
career, two 
stood out: that 





A small group of women, 





} 


realizing the need for help 
only women can give, 
with the 
to serve, organized the Aux- 

liary Board, with Mrs. Mil- 
ton Jay president, and 
from that day to this—for 
Mrs. Jay, as well as several 
members of that loyal band, 
ire still actively interested 

they have labored unceas- 
ingly, with hands and hearts 
for “their boys.” 

Within a few years after 
the Norwood Park home 
pened, a vision of a great 
project came to Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton George, a farmer and 
his wife, who had toiled for 
many years in acquiring a 
300-acre farm at Glenwood, 
Illinois, 24 miles south of 
It was in answer 
to a question which had been 
giving them no little worry. 
What would become of their 
arm after they were gone? 
They had visioned the boys’ 
e and school, not in the 
shackle hotel building at 
wood Park, but in the 


such as 


imbued desire 


as 


yas 


Chicago. 














Rotarian Leo A. Phillips, of 
Chicago Heights, IIl., is the 
superintendent of Glenwood 
Manual Training School, a 
“city of boys” with more 
than thirty brick buildings 
in the center of a 400-acre 
farm. 


Women’s 


These two 


the 
Auxiliary Board. 
inspiring 


president of 


have been influ 
ences in the progress of the 
the one with the 
means and the will to do; 
the with the indefati 
gable will and enduring pa- 
tience to enlist the interest 
and service of other women. 

It is a far cry back to the 
days when every bed at Glen 


school 


other 








wood was shared by two 
boys; when on cold nights 
the small rag rugs served 


double duty as rugs by day, 











t 


st of their broad acres— 


and extra bedding at night; 


. ll boys desire pets, and Glenwood. officials know that : 

this lan i oe 7 , oo ? apie J . when every boy wore blue 
d of theirs pro the boy who has helpless living things in his care is developing. m y 

ng something far more his own character besides helping the school economics. jeans, and sometimes two 
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Glenwood aims to develop both 

body and mind. The swim- 

ming-pool is one of the main 

attractions on the program of 
athletics 


pairs of cotton-flannel under- 
clothing to keep him warm; 
when a Glenwood employes 
had to wait three months for 
his salary 


and it was none 





too big a salary when it 


came. 





Those were the days when 


ready-made clothing, sewing 








Oct. er, } 


“There are many indust) 
wood but the one product to 
the school strives is boys of 
The efficacy of each industry 
community must be measu 
contribution to the chara 
boys with whom it comes in 
the way in which it teac!] 
accept and faithfully disc! 
full share of responsibility. 

“A boy in Glenwood mak: 
finite contribution each day t 


upkeep of the ‘Cottage’ in which he » 


twenty-nine other boys live 
house mother. 
manly 
boy goes to school three and 
hours a day and spends three 

half hours at ‘work’ in one of t 
dustries of the community. This 
rangement provides for 
industrial training 


tion of the other sc 


day. Once a 


now and then a play 
pected genius. 


“Fifteen years ago 





ered largely an adjunct 
the Cook County 
Court. 








feet in 
facili 


ties for making the necessary 


machines, stocking 


graduated sizes, and 
garments for the boys were 

in the base- 
assembled 
the various pieces necessary for a boy’s 
blouse, and parcelled them out to a 
corps of voluntary women workers to 
be sewed together, checked them up 
upon their return, and them on 
for the boys at Glenwood. 


rare. With her own hands, 


ment of her home, Mrs. Jay 


sent 


[DURING his 29 years’ presidency, 


Mr. Butler has written what he 
terms his “begging letters” to thousands 
and thousands of men and women in 


Chicago and throughout Illinois, enlist- 
ing their moral and financial aid for 
Glenwood Manual Training School. For 
years, in rain or shine, he has traveled 
out to Glenwood on alternate Sundays 
to talk informally to the boys, assem- 
bled in the chapel. For 29 consecutive 
years he has made the Flag Day ad- 
dress and presented the prize flag at 
the annual Competitive Military Drill. 
There has been no limit to the time and 
personal effort he has devoted to this 
great work of producing upright 


American citizens out of needy, depend- 
ent boys from broken, neglected homes. 
And the school itself? 


kitchen by boy bakers. 


\ batch of bread for Glenwood boys, made in an immaculate 
From 250 to 290 of these big loaves are 


turned out each day. 


A few paragraphs taken at random 
from a report made by one of the 
directors give some interesting and in- 
timate sidelights on the life of the boys 
at Glenwood. 

“The plant and equipment of the 
Glenwood Manual Training School now 
consists of a group of more than thirty 
substantial brick buildings, located in 
the center of a four hundred-acre farm. 
The school is really a “City of Boys” 
with its own power-plant, furnishing 
heat and light for the little community, 
its own schoolhouse, a Memorial Hall, 
which serves the purpose of both a 
church and place of entertainment. 
The industries in this community are 
numerous: The laundry, the bakery, 
the machine-shop, the carpenter-shop, 
print-shop, the greenhouse, the shoe- 
shop, all of which make their contribu- 
tion primarily toward the vocational 
training of the boys, and secondarily 
toward the upkeep of the school com- 
munity. Thus when water pipes leak or 
fail, when electric wires go wrong, a 
boy plumber or a boy electrician under 
the direction of one who knows, comes 
to the rescue. 


among the first of the yo 
building institutions of 


state—though the word ‘i 


Here they p. et 
art of self-adjustmer E 


keeps pace with the edu 


little military training ea 
day keeps the body erect a; 
acts as a lesson in lead 
ship and obedience. Th 
is also a period of play ea 
week movi 
make their contribution, ar 


school talent develops unsu 


Glenwood School was cons 


Juve! 
Today it stands 


stitution’ is objectional h¢ 
because it suggests fences, walls a: 


bars, suppression and intimidation, a 


of which are totally foreign to 
Glenwood school.” 


] 


N the routine of everyday life 


Glenwood, it is the aim of thos 


charge to map out a program 
shall be individualized so far as 
sible in dealing with so great a num 


In Butler Hall, where the boys din 
they are seated in groups of ten a 


is DOS 
ber 


moderately-sized tables, over each 
which a student presides, serving a! 


being responsible for the genera! 
portment and table etiquette 
group. I once heard a woman w 
entertained a small party of Gi 


boys at dinner in her home praise 
high terms the table manners of thos 


boys. 


Individualized clothing is the rule 4 
Glenwood, each garment being marke 


with its owner’s name, and th: 
folded garments and carefully 
shoes so precisely arranged 
locker-rooms of the various 


J 


(Continued on page 45 
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Structural Steel and Roses 


The fruits of a vocation and a hobby 


FE came into our office one day 

not so long ago, just after 

his return from a long stay 

in Southern California, 

er he had gone in a search for 

We are talking about Rotary, 

story-writing, and such things. 

H | been a journalist himself in his 

days. 

e’s a good idea for a story,” he 

“Take a man who has been a 

an almost ever since the begin- 

of Rotary. He has been an enthu- 

worker, not only in Rotary but 

ic affairs. In his modest way he 
verhaps done a little good. 

“But now he has reached the end of 

isefulness. He can no longer work. 
He feels that he is out of the game, 

all he can do is to sit in the 
bleachers and root for the other fellows. 
But he hates to lie down on the job. 
What can such a man continue to do 
for Rotary?” 

Well, we talked about it awhile, but 
ifter that I was busy, and somehow or 

her the time slipped by. And then 

day I read in the morning paper 
Jesse Currey had passed on. 

And so now, instead of writing a 
story about What He Shall Do, I can 
only write about What He Has Done. 

Jesse Currey was one of the most en- 
thusiastie and active Rotarians on the 
Pacific Coast, and after he became ill 
e was worried because he could no 
longer continue to be active in Rotary 
vork. But his Service did not die with 

m. It will go on and on, bright and 
beautiful, as long as the city stands. 
And since it may be an inspiration to 

me other Rotarian, and an example 
which all Rotarians might well emulate, 
[ am going to tell you something about 

But first let me tell you how Jesse 
Currey himself felt about the matter 
f Rotary Service: 

He thought that since the funda- 
ental object of Rotary is the develop- 
nent of the individual, in his develop- 
nt lies also the development of his 
ommunity. For as the individual 
ows and develops, his usefulness in 
e community also becomes greater. 
His conception of the ideal Rotary 
ub was one where every member had 
mething to do, and was not only do- 
g it, but doing it enthusiastically. 
ry every man likes best to do the 

ng in which he is most interested. 


By Cecelia Galloway 


So eeocgetoetetocgetocetoctetocetocontoceetocoatecpetectoeteced 
& & 
:, — & 
Re ECAUSE one man hada 3% 
¢, . oe 
+ passion for roses, and be- + 
ix ° . 7 
& cause enthusiasm is conta- & 
eo P 2 P i 2 
& gious, an American city is 
4 : : cians + 
¢ now proud of its title, “City 4 
ee ¥ ; , ee 
& of Roses. Yet this man ¢% 
fx ‘i ‘ ° 
&® could only give his roses at- 
2 is 5 i ? 
¢ tention in his spare hours— ¢ 
= d E 4 
% his working hours were de- ¢% 
Px 7. 
bi . . 3, 
% voted to handling a much dif- ¥ 
: . . z 
% ferent material. Business and ¥ 
b3 . 3 
% hobby, however, had this in ¥ 
3. . : 

* common—both were subject $ 
ox “- 
& . 2 
% to the same desire to serve. & 
& & 
Oe KX a KKK SK DD oeloetecfosloloslonteelonloeteetoete 
He may be interested in boys work, 


or education, or Rotary extension, or 
civic improvement, in children, or music, 
or flowers. But whatever it is, that will 
be the thing he will do best. For it 
is not work to him, but pleasure. 
There are men in every Rotary club 
who are not accomplishing very much, 
simply because they are not interested 
in the thing they are doing. They do 
it half-heartedly. Like the man in the 


old parable, they have their talent 
wrapped up in a napkin. They are 
lukewarm Rotarians, for they are 


neither developing themselves, nor are 
they of any particular use in their com- 
munity. 

We know that to each man has been 
given a certain gift. To one man has 
been given one talent, and to another 
man something else. There is no man 
who has no talent at all. The most 
successful man is the one who finds out 
what his talent is, and puts it to work; 
and the best Rotarian is the one who 
finds out what he can do best, and who 
goes ahead and does it whole-heartedly. 
That is his Service—his Gift to the 
World. 

Now Jesse Currey’s gift to the world 
was Beauty, and his particular service 
was the beautifying of his own town. 
Always, whether his business was jour- 
nalism, or real-estate, or construction, 
or steel, his particular pleasure was 
flowers, and gardens, and especially 
roses. For many years before his 
death he was manager of the Truscon 
Steel Company of Portland, Oregon; 
and while his business hours were oc- 


cupied with the 


steel, 


problems of structural 


his leisure time was devoted to 


the culture of roses. 
There you have the measure of the 
man. Structural steel and roses. The 


practical and the ideal. That was what 


made him a well-balanced man. 


Probably no one man has done mort 


to make Portland known as the “City 
of Roses” than Jesse Currey. He 
worked constantly for better gardens 
and better flowers. Indeed, he was the 
editor and founder of a little maga 
zine entitled “Better Flowers,” which 
was wholly devoted to gardens and 


flower culture. 

Jesse Currey was one of the organ 
izers of the Royal Rosarians, a band of 
enthusiastic rose lovers who are active 
in all affairs; and the 
Portland Rose Festival, an annual event 


civic also of 


which for twenty years has drawn thou 


sands of visitors from all over the 
United States. 

He was a charter member of the 
Portland Garden Club, and had fre- 


quently been president of the Portland 
Rose Society. He was a past president 
of the 
charter member 
cultural Society. 
with a fellowship in the Royal Horti 


American 
of the American Horti 
He was also honored 


Rose Society, and a 


cultural Society of England. 
T was principally through Jesse Cur 
rey’s influence that the National 
Rose Test Gardens were established in 
Portland, new sent 
from all over the United States to be 
tested, and judged. 


where roses are 


grown, anc 


He was largely responsible for the 
success of the annual rose_ shows, 
which for many years have been held 


in Portland, in which choice roses con 
test for prizes, and which are attended 
by thousands of enthusiastic rose lovers 
from all over America. 

He also presented to the Portland 
Public Library what is probably the 
most notable collection of rose litera- 
ture in the world. Many of these books 
are written in the German, French, and 
Latin languages, and date all the way 
from the early 1800’s. This splendid 
collection, which consists of something 
like 150 volumes, is accessible to the 
public at all times, and will be kept 
in perpetuity for all rose lovers. 

These are a few of the things that 

(Continued on 41) 
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WITH THE POETS 


“Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to light, from pleasant to severe.”—DRYDEN. 


The Price of It 
By Dixie Willson 


USED to sit in the door in the sun, 
With one shoe on—or maybe none, 
And down by the road where the sky went through, 
Were the dreams of the things I'd be and do! 
The name, the fame, and the million high 
That men reach for as the world goes by, 
Were dreams that would tingle my blood to red 
While I laughed at the wag of the gray-beard’s head! 
So at last I followed the old road down, 
With a small-man hope, to a big-man town, 
And before I had finished with fortune’s wheel, 
The score was made, and my dreams were real, 
I sold my dreams for the days I bought— 
I own them now—every right I sought— 
They're mine—but I’d barter them all for one: 
To sit with a dream in the door in the sun! 


New York, N. Y. 


Things in Gold 
By J. R. Perkins 
YJDDENLY stirs a cool wind, 


A Leaves sift down, 
Steals a soft beauty 

Over field and town, 
Slowly slips the wide world 


Into a colored gown. 


All the golde n swallows 
Are gone from the sky, 

All the things of summe? 
Are surely passing by, 

And melted gold is running down 
On the fie lds of rye. 


Now fly the golden arrows 
Of Indians long dead, 

High above the river 
A ghost chief rides ahead, 

And golden spears are pointing up 
From the corn-field bed. 


O sad, sweet autumn 
When the wide world swoons, 
When crickets and the locusts 
Join in mournful runes, 
When twilight hush upon the lake 
Is broken by the loons. 


CouNcIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
Reprinted by permission of The Chicago Tribune. 


if 
By Maud Luise Gardiner 
F I could intercept a little child 

Sent with heavenly blue eyes mild, 
If I could hear in the river’s tune 
As it gurgles its way on a day in June, 
If I could know what the mountain high 
Says to itself when it meets the sky, 
If I could smell in a blossom rare 
When it deftly unfolds for earth to share,— 


T’would be just this—as a robin sings, 
Forever at peace with the God of Things. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


My Wish for You 
By Alice Wilson Oldroyd 
7 DO not wish in your life’s sky 
That clouds will always pass you by, 
For clouds sometimes mean healing rain— 
An aftermath of joy, for pain; 
And joy and pain mean life, and so 
I only wish you need to grow, 
Courage to feel that birds will sing 
When Nature has done wintering, 
Strength to stand straight and, smiling, view 
Storms that would have their way with you. 


I do not wish that you shall be 
Easy in Summer’s vagrancy. 
Summer is subtle, flower-sweet 

And it is not the year, complete; 

So I will wish that you be true 

When Fall has overtaken you, 

Even that life will sometimes bring 
Snows of the Winter, tears of Spring. 
Clearing your eyes, you will discern 
How you have grown to live and learn. 


May each new vision rise until 
You shall attain and shall fulfill 
All that is worthy to attain, 

All of fulfillment that is gain, 
Peace and divine unrest to do— 
Here is my earnest wish for you. 


ARKANSAS City, KANs. 


My Job 
By Larry Flint 
M* job—I learned it yesterday—is neither bencl 
nor store, 
But just to walk each day a little straighter than 
before, 
And just to greet my fellows with an honest sort 0) 
smile 


With none of malice in it and a little less of guile. 


My job is not to garner gold or count my gains at 
night, 

But just to build whate’er I build and build it near 
right. 


My task—I learn it better as my temples turn 
grey— 
Is but to battle hard to build a better heart today; 


To walk and talk and understand, to lift my head u)) 


high, 
Yet not so far that I shall miss a brother passing b 
My task is not to seek my own in some unworth 
claim, 


But hunt the best that can be had without the taint 


of shame. 


My duty—men have duty; and, if I would be a ma 

Then I must bow to duty—is to do the best I can, 

In ev’ry way, and ev’ry day, till I grow big enow 

To realize the best of men are diamonds in the roug 

Time has a way of telling man its truths befor 
dies: 

He profits most who serves the best. My duty—th: 
it lies. 

SHARON, Pa, 
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By Stewart M. Robinson 


Rotarians had not gathered 
nselves together into clubs, nor 
form 


But 


299 
essed in any organized 
entiments and convictions, 
were plenty of the species abroad 
at that time, and one of 
was riding up the narrow dirt 
which runs beside the Big Sandy 


land 


in eastern Kentucky. He was on 


yack and it was in the spring of 


e year. The river was full, the trees 
vi just putting out their leaves. 


Hawthorn and pink-bud gleamed out 


the forests along the road. The 
as warm, the sun hot. 
Frank Record, Rotarian (born, 


not as yet baptized with the 

e), was the man on horseback, and 
was headed for Pikeville to take over 
ifant industry in the shape of a 
tle school for the higher education of 
sovs and girls of those great coal- 

| mountains. The material resources 
eath the ground were just beginning 
re realized. Frank Record had had 
He was prospecting for a 
wealth of mind and character. There 
was no railroad into the hills beyond 
Traffic was on foot, by 
mule, or in back-breaker 
When Frank Record reached 
Pikeville everyone knew of his coming, 
who he was, and whence he had come, 
although he sent no word, and, as he 


vision. 


Whitehouse. 
orse or 


wag ons. 








Here are the administration building and chapel of Pikeville College 


Frank Record—he helped 
jound a school for backwoods 





met a 
But 


said, scarcely 


soul on the road. 





up in those hills they 


had a telegraph which 
was wireless, and a 
messenger service 


which was without uni- 


form, and every 
stranger was a marked 
man from the moment 
he put his foot on the 
sacred soil of those 
mountain fastnesses. 
There was much op- 
position to the little 
school at first. Its pur- 
pose was misunder- 
stood, and there was 


constitutional opposi- 
tion to anything new, 
above all to anything as 
newfangled as a school 
for 
The 
“hollers” supplied an 
education of a_ kind, 
and it had been all 
there was for some 
of the wiseacres good 
enough to continue to be all that was 
needed. “kept” 
few weeks every year when the children 
useful 


education. 
the 


higher 
schools up in 


generations, and 


thought it 


Those schools for a 


were not busy with some more 


occupation on the little hill farms, and, 


cca 


substantial 


‘testimony to the progress of education in a region particularly noted for its antipathy, 


not hostility, to higher schooling. 


voods and foothills are being transformed into useful citizens. ? 
college recently held the best-paid civil service post in the United States. 


Here boys and girls of farmers from the back- 


One graduate of this 





5: Frank Reeor d, I ). l K. 
College, in Kentucky. 
inhabited by the sturdy descendants of British pioneers, the 
institution had much to contend with before academic 
ress was at all possible. 
homes of higher education, serving 
than 500,000, in a district containing 


of the founders of Pikeville 
isolated mountain region 


Was one 


Set in an 


pr ox 


The college is one of the six 
a population of mort 


mineral wealth 


now 


when some poor soul not husky enough 


to work, could be prevailed upon for a 


few dollars, to act the role of teacher. 


There were a few books tucked away in 


the log farm houses, books which had 
in many cases come down from grand 
parents or great grandparents, but few 
were able to read them. The local 


preachers who exhorted the people in 


the summer camp meetings and bap 
tized them in the deep holes of the 
creeks got their theology from hearsay 
and read the Bible from memory, using 
the Book only as a formality. 

pread belief 


oo was a_wides 
of the more 


among some astute that 


Record was up in the hills to 


for the 


Frank 
make 
party. T 
just a slick scheme of the 
It so happened that Frank Record wa 
myth had to die. 


since the 


follower Republican 


hat school was thought to be 


Republicans. 


a Democrat, so that 

It was not many 
whole country 
the news of the famous McCoy-Hat- 
field feud. Devil Anse Hatfield 
Jim McCoy were the leaders, and many 


years 
thrilled 


} 


had been over 


and 


and romantic were the episodes in their 
epic disagreement. It is supposed to 


(Continucd on page 47) 
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Disarmament 


"THE failure of the disarmament conference at 

Geneva has been followed by many interesting 
speculations as to the cause of the breakdown. The 
able Manchester Guardian, commenting upon the con- 
ference, draws some interesting conclusions. “It is 
difficult to imagine a debate on great matters worse 
conducted than this has been. It has been pettifogging 
in spirit, involved in argument, over-loaded with un- 
important details and totally lacking in grasp of the 
general principles which should govern the relations 
of the two nations. What conception did our 
negotiators form of the real task before them and on 
what basis of principle did they propose to negotiate? 
Did we approach the question of disarmament as 
friends or as competitors? . Did the representa- 
tives of this country (England), in particular, accept 
and act upon the principle laid down by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons on July 11, 
and to which Mr. Gibson in his statement called marked 
attention, that ‘between the United States and Great 
Britain war is already outlawed, not on paper, but in 
the heart and soul of every citizen’? Did they even 
put these questions to themselves, let alone answer 
them? 

“The blame does not rest on one party only to the 
negotiations; so far as we can judge it rests in about 
equal measure on both. We on our side have to all 
appearance proceeded doggedly on the simple assump- 
tion that under no circumstance and at no time must 
the British navy ever be inferior in fighting power 
to any other navy in the world. The United States 
Admiralty on their side, without any of the excuse of 
custom and tradition which are so powerful with us, 
appear equally to have resolved that their navy also 
must be inferior to none other sailing the seas and 
that the great principle of “parity” must govern any 
possible agreement between them and us. Neither 
side has ever in terms admitted that it must build 
against the other; it has assumed it, and that assump- 
tion has governed its whole action. 

“Some day perhaps the two nations will wake up 
and say, “A plague on both your Admiralties. We 
don’t mean to fight; therefore we don’t mean to prepare 
to fight.’ It is this unavowed, yet always operative, 
assumption of a possible war necessary to be prepared 
against which has been the whole and sole stumbling- 
block throughout the negotiations, and it will remain 
the stumbling-block so long as it is accepted.” 

The suggestion has often been made that a popular 
vote, taken in almost any country, would show an over- 
whelming and general disinclination for war. Why 
then should the accredited representatives have so much 
trouble in reaching an agreement mutually satis- 
factory? Any armament in excess of police require- 


ments is a burden on those who must pay for it. T| 

is certain. But until nations can find sufficient fai: 
in each other to make another large-scale war in 
probable, the armaments will remain. That is a 

certain. Therefore disarmament, it seems, is simp 

one aspect of a much greater problem—namely, ho. 
to make each part of the human family feel akin to 
every other part. We are frequently informed that 
it cannot be done. This we do not believe. For one 
thing, Rotary, in a greater or less degree, is proving 
that it can be done. Unless it is done there may not 
be anyone left, eventually, to make agreements. There 
is a technical side to such questions, to be sure. There 
is also a moral and spiritual side. Which furnishes an 
apt illustration of the old fable of the mice that 
agreed that the cat should wear a bell—but could not 
agree which one should put the bell on the cat! Can 
nations afford to keep on arguing over styles in dis- 
armament, if we are ever to have the burden of huge 
armaments removed as a preliminary to world peace? 


Responsibilities 

M AN has a pleasantly deceptive trick of exchanging 

one form of responsibility for another—and then 
telling himself that he has dodged the issue. With 
infinite trouble he evolves a machine civilization as 
an escape from back-breaking toil. Then he discovers 
that even machines have to have someone press the 
button. 

What is true of his actual machinery is no less true 
of his automatic ideas and ideals. Perhaps it would 
be better to call them his institutions since institutions 
are established to perpetuate ideas and ideals. Institu- 
tions—like machines—require watching. 

What man is always seeking is a sort of perpetual- 
motion machine to generate happiness. Some of his 
models run very smoothly for a long while—but unless 
they get oil and new parts, as well as a constant supply 
of power, friction and rust soon tell their sad tale. 

Man achieves much—within his own limitations, but 
he has never achieved full consciousness of those limita- 
tions. Consequently he is forever stubbing his toes on 
very solid facts. In chasing the star of achievement 
he frequently stumbles over the bunker. 

Yet—if he does not constantly seek to enlarge the 
scope of his authority he becomes something less than 
Man. 

Man is rather neatly placed between dilemmas. If he 
is the best sort of man he gets more or less fun out of 
his own predicament. He will never invent his per- 
petual-motion machine. But he will develop his in- 
genuity by trying. And he will conquer his problems 
by persistent application. 
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“Our wait is Service’ 


aways the deacon who offers the long- 
ost fervent prayer that is the strongest 
the church. 


‘4 HAT we need is a revival 
| of old-fashioned religion,” 
recently exclaimed a Kan- 


sas City minister, and the writer of 
his article is more or less inclined to 
agree with the statement. We need 
more hell-fire and brimstone from the 
pulpit, more texts taken from the Good 
Book, and less hesitancy in speaking 
the truth regardless of whether or not 

“sits just right with the congrega- 
tion. 

There is too much sham in the pres- 
ent-day religion, the lodge, the service 
clubs and other “Do-Good” organiza- 
tions. Personally, the writer has no 
right to criticize the church, so we will 
confine our few remarks here to the 
lodge and service clubs—organizations 
in which we are guilty of having a part. 

For over twenty years we have paid 
dues to a lodge—we gathered from our 
attendance the first ten years of this 
time that the teachings were those of 
the Great Master—to live and let live, 
to speak no ill of a brother, to hold 
sacred the brother’s family and to 
spread always brotherly love and affec- 
tion along the pathways of life. 

And yet. Some of the most slander- 
ous things we have ever heard said of 
some of our lodge brothers have been 
said by members of his own lodge. In 
this lodge hall they take a solemn oath 
to perform all things that are good and 
great gobs of brotherly love are scat- 
tered about the hall, but out in the 
highways of life it is every fellow for 
himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. 

Never in our life have we applied to 
a brother lodge fellow for a favor—we 
have been on the other end a number 
of times and always felt better for hav- 
ing helped—but now, after having 
paced this weary mortal world for 
many years our faith has been shaken 
and today if we were suddenly con- 
Tronted with the need of a favor we 
vou not go to a brother lodge fellow 
nor to a member of our “Service Club” 
~—we would go to a friend. 

Truly as the text doth say—“It isn’t 
‘ways the deacon who offers the long- 

t and most fervent prayer that is the 

rongest pillar in the church,” and 
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; table has solved many indi- $ 
: vidual and group problems, £ 
% corrected many thoughtless % 
¢ practices. This department $ 
$ of your magazine is intended $ 
: to do the same things. It will $ 
$ succeed to the extent that > 
$ both club officials and indi- + 
$ vidual members enter into % 
% frank discussion. Contribu- $% 
$ tions to these columns will be $ 
¢ welcomed.—The Editors. 3 
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neither is it always the fellow with the 
perfect attendance record in the Serv- 
ice Club who is the best member. 

We just happen to belong to a “Serv- 
ice Club”’—one of the finest organiza- 
tions in the world today and second 
only to the church—on its roster you 
will find the names of many wonderful 
and useful men. Men who have given 
freely of their riches and their life that 
the world might be made better. We 
have heard men orate and proudly 
expound their manly desire to “do some- 
thing” for suffering humanity, some- 
thing to help “the boys and girls” of 
the community—and actually shed big, 
briny tears at not being called upon 
more often to help. 

And then—we have seen those same 
fellows with their ardor suddenly damp- 
ened scampering about for petty ex- 
cuses to offer when the opportunity for 
which they prayed came on. The hypoc- 
risy of it all is appalling. 

Without seeming to hold any brief 
for Sinclair Lewis, and with all due 
apologies to him for the steal of thun- 
der—there are too many Elmer Gan- 
trys in the world. Too many fellows 
pretending to be that which they are 
not—and may we add with all serious- 
ness, that they are not all in the min- 
istry, either. There is entirely too much 
sham and bluff, too much “applesauce” 
to your face and too little loyalty when 
your back is turned. 

It is simply remarkable (more re- 
markable than inspiring) how the slo- 
gan of “service” has been shouted to 
the four winds by American business 
enterprises in the last half dozen years. 
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Members of the “service” clubs have 
appeared “’round the table” 
week with fancy lines, all singing 
loudly, “Our slogan is service” in every 
conceivable tune. Its silvery syllabism 
tickles the ear and its appealing idea 
brightens the eye, but we have grave 
doubts if it ever reaches the hearts of 
many of the loudest singers. 

Men sit in offices, feet on desk, and 
tell the world “Our slogan is service.” 
What a jolt they must get now and 
then when somebody who has not re- 
ceived that vaunted service suddenly 
steps up with a point-blank contradic- 
tion. To serve is to labor. To labor is 
to accomplish. The slogan is always 
just a slogan until the application of its 
idea by diligent action lifts it to a cause 
of success, and to spur effort should be 
the true mission of the watchword. In 
fact, we have hardly any right to shout, 
“Our slogan is service” until we have 
given service, for then, and only then, 
can we prove what our slogan cannot 
prove—that we are a service. 

All the high-sounding battle cries of 
the modern age put together cannot 
push you ahead by their own power, for 
they are inanimate words or glossy 
ideas without force to move their 
maker. Remember the text—“It isn’t 
always the deacon who offers the long- 
est and most fervent prayer that is the 
strongest pillar in the church,” or the 
service club man with the perfect at- 
tendance record that has the best stand- 
ing in the community. 


once each 


VY OU recall the story in the Good Book 
about the widow who gave her two 
mites? She did this without bluster 
and bluff. She shouted not from the 
housetops her desire to “serve,” and yet 
when that opportunity presented itself 
she walked calmly forward and depos- 
ited her small coins on the platter—we 
would that we had more “Service Club” 
men who were more like the widow! 
Which brings us back again to our 
text, that it isn’t the bluff and bluster 
that counts—it’s the doing things—the 
giving of even two small mites. The 
road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions and excellent promises and it is 
by far the line of the least resistance. 
We have grown weary of hearing 
some fellows we know preach their 
everlasting desire to “do something,” 
but never doing it when the opportu- 
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nity is offered. Why not all be more 
honest with ourselves? Apply this 
question when you are alone in the 
dark: “Did I join this club to give to 
the world, or did I join for what I 
might be able to get out of it?” Ask 
yourself this simple, honest question 
some night when you are alone and be 
fair with your conscience when you ask 
it. We are willing to bet that in a ma- 
jority of cases you will be ashamed to 
tell the answer. 

“Service clubs” are not clubs to ren- 
der service to you—they clubs 
which present to you opportunities to 
serve the community in which you live, 
and unless you are willing to make 
some sacrifices you have no business in 
such organizations and no right to 
“orate” about your qualifications as a 
town booster. A much better slogan 
for a lot of us would be “We'let George 
do it.” 


” 


are 


LEE MEADOWS. 
Oberlin, Kansas. 


How the Professional Sees Your 
Boy 

HAVE always read with interest 

| the articles on boys appearing in 

THE RoTaRIAN, Every one of them 

have been worth while. Each accom- 

plished a mission. All of the recent 

articles have been written by fathers, 

lecturers, or laymen. None by the pro- 

fessional, whose job it is to work with 
and for boys directly. 

A group of boys, taken as a whole, 
can be classified as a good gang, a bad 
gang, or a good organization, or a bad 
one. But the individual boy, unless sub- 
normal, cannot be placed in any one 
class. In other words we cannot take 
a boy, tie a tag upon him and label him 
as being weak on a certain quality and 
then forget about him. We might re- 
turn the next week and find him an 
entirely different boy, absolutely 
changed in the quality in question. I 
have known boys to change almost over 
night. Boys are very plastic and easily 
affected. 

There are, however, several common 
groups of boys with outstanding quali- 
ties. There is no particular place to 
start so let’s take what we know as 


the boy who blusters and boasts. Some 
call him the “windy” boy. He is gen- 
erally a good boy and a leader. The 


quiet boys have just as good ideas and 
just as many, but no one knows about 
them. The backward, quiet boy should 
be urged to lead, and through his lead- 
ing he will learn to give his ideas ex- 
pression in words. There is nothing 


sub-normal about the quiet, studious 
boy; on the other hand the windy talka- 
tive boy is somewhat below normal. 
In some cases the “windy” boy should 
be curbed, first by a heart-to-heart talk 
and constant reminders, then by firmer 
All that’s wrong with the 


restraint. 
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“windy” boy is that the safety valve 
on his energy is loose. Just tighten it 
a little, not too much. 

In Boy Scout circles you will rarely 
find a boy who lies. In fact I can re- 
call only one at this time through over 
ten years of experience. Truth is an 
imperial virtue. The boy of truth is 
the best and the strongest boy. The 
boy who lies can never be trusted and 
the First Scout Law reads: “A Scout 
is Trustworthy.” I find the most com- 
mon low trait of boys is “taking 
things.” May I explain this by saying 
that it is not stealing in the eye of 
the boy, but the passion to acquire. Get 
the point? He simply wants to add to 
his collection. Which of us has never 
taken a single thing which did not be- 
long to us? And if we think back over 
the years we find it was not the value 
of the article taken, it was the adven- 
ture. A boy will tell you that he 
“swiped” apples without batting an eye. 
Does he realize that it is against the 
law? Or does he take the apples with- 
out thinking, to satisfy a sudden desire 
of hunger, either real or imaginary? 

What should we do with a _ boy 
caught stealing? That all depends 
upon the type of the boy, the value of 
the article taken, and the circum- 
stances. Roughly I would say that a 
serious mistake of this kind should be 
dealt with firmly. Every movement 
should be inquired into. We have only 
to watch for one thing, that he does 
not get the idea that his scheme was 
crude and set him to thinking up a bet- 
ter one. If you show him up too much 
he will scheme to the last to show you 
up. He will finally arrive in court and 
his good name will be blighted. He 
will figure that the laws are wrong, 
that they were made to do him harm. 
He will figure that the public is down 
on him and that there is no use of be- 
ing good. He will walk down the street 
and imagine that everyone is pointing 
their finger at him. Of course I realize 
that there are some boys who must be 
dealt with harshly. This type of boy 
should be placed under a Big Brother. 

But if the article taken is of small 
value (even though the principle is the 
same) an entirely different method 
should be used. Only those who under- 
stand boys and their natures should be 
entrusted to correcting them. An ex- 
perienced leader of boys will know how 
to handle the case, he has done it many 
times before. Beware of the misunder- 
standing person. It may ruin the boy. 
Consult an expert on boys. 

What about the boy who does not at- 
tend church? We spend millions on 
foreign missions, but very little on home 
missions. There are thousands of boys 
who never see the inside of a church. 
These boys are starving. Let’s get him 
interested in the church, for religion 
will do very much to soothe him. For 
boys of twelve years of age and upward 
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the teacher should be a man a: eke 
because of his ability in hand) — joy. 
and because he understands the je«, 
and desires. Rotarians should 
themselves in boys who do no 
church or Sunday school. 

Then there is the matter of ; 
in dress. Should we mind ho boy 
wears his clothes? Most certai y», 4 
neatly dressed man can get iol 
quicker than one with shabby clo: es. A 
neat appearing boy will get along jets, 
anywhere than one who cares » ugh; 
of his clothes. In a Boy Scout cam, 
neatness is demanded. Regular inspec. 
tions are held not only for his clothes 
but his bunk, belongings, fingernails 
hair, etc. The quality of the clothe. 
do not the difference make, it is hoy 
they are worn. You wouldn't hire » 
badly dressed office boy. Your first im 
pressions of a boy concern three things: 
actions, countenance, and dress. Le: 
us encourage the boy to be neat. 


yest about the boy who learn: 

slowly? Have acare. Some of ow 
greatest men have “been that way.” 
The first consideration should be his 
general health. Has he bad eyes, 
diseased tonsils, is he nervous? It is 
a case for the best physician. Haye 
the fault corrected at once if you would 
save the boy. Nine tenths of the back- 
ward boys have physical defects, th: 
other tenth are sub-normal mentally. 
For the first there is great hope, for 
the last there is very little. Vocational! 
guidance and training is perhaps th 
best route to be taken for the sub- 
normal boy, that is, mentally sub- 
normal. But above all, have the boy’s 
physical defects taken care of without 
delaying. The cooperation of the 
schools should also be enlisted to afford 
special treatment for the individual 
backward boy. Most of the larger 
schools test their pupils upon entering 
school and place them with a group of 
their own mental caliber, although be- 
ing in the same school grade. They 
have a graduated scale of lessons, from 
the same text books, for any class or 
group. Some learn fast, others slowly. 
They all can be taught. 

What shall we do for the “mean” 
boys? 
teaser, the crank, the hard-to-get-along- 
with. We always have a large supply 
of this type. We have always known 
boys who want to play “tag” because 
at that particular time we happen to b: 
playing “keys,” and vice versa. He is 
always trying to buck the leader. | be- 
lieve that this trait is simply leader 
ship ability trying to get out the wrong 
door. We must teach him first to obey, 
then to lead. We should have him } lay 
“keys” first, then “tag.” A place for 
the “mean” boy is hard to find. Wien 
he gets into a Boy Scout troop ther is 
a turmoil in the ranks which lasts w0t!! 

(Continued on page 87) 


I am thinking of the bully, the 
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Performs 63 Operations and the third results in permanent dis- institutions where girls are receive 
Without Fee franchisement. While he did not sug- after their rescue from immoral en 
C\MBELLTON, New BRUNsWIcK.—Dr. gest applying such drastic remedies to vironment—and the need of such inst 
G. Pinault, F. A. C. S., is a very the politically indifferent of the United tutions has been growing more evident 
l an—one of the best known sur- States he did urge a greater interest during recent years. 
eons in the Maritime Provinces. Re- in the ballot—particularly as concerns In 1927 the Ewart Greaves Ho 
al he was particularly busy. He school affairs was formally opened by the Governo 
erformed sixty-three successive opera-  .. ited of Bengal. This institution is plann« 
tions for the removal of tonsils, ade- Mayor a F und For to accommodate thirty non-Christian 
etc. Each of these cases Minor Girls minor girls, and is under the supe. 
equired the assistance of the anaes- CALCUTTA, INDIA.—In the Orient, vision of the Calcutta Vigilance Ass 
hetist, Dr. G. Dumont. There were girls mature early. Hence girls from nine ation whose membership represent 
\ine minor cases. to thirteen years of age are sometimes many races and creed The internal 
The patients—all children from the enticed, kidnapped, sold, or otherwise de management supervised by a com 
illage of St. Quintin, had been dis- livered to brothels. As in the Occident mittee of Indian ladies of h gh social 
‘overed by the Junior Red Cross Society parental poverty is frequently a cause standing. 
> New Brunswick. Their transporta- of such transactions. Calcutta has five To put this institution on an effective 
tion, gauze, chloroform, etc., basis the Association believe 
ere all furnished by the wap ill require one lakh of 
Cambellton Rotary club. Dr. rupees (approximately $32, 
Pinault, the club vice-presi- 000). As an aid to this end 
lent, charged nothing for his I. M. Sen Gupta, Mayor of 
ervices; Dr. Dumont, not a Caleutta, has opened th 
member of the club, also vol- “Mayor’s Fund for M 
unteered. Girls,” the subscriptions to 
which will be used for the 


Finance Public Sir Ewart Gre 


d aves Home and 
Swimming Pool imilar institutions. Ind 
RAYMOND, WASHINGTON.— ual Rotarians and other in 
One of the most popular terested citizens, irrespective 
places around this town in of race, or creed, are endo 
the dog days is the swim- ing the appeal. 
ming pool near the Third 
Street bridge. It was Boys Carry Out 
financed by local Rotarians, Mine Rescue 
is under the general super- BALLARAT, AUSTRALIA.—At 
sion of the Y. M. C. A,, a table in the luncheon room 


1as a junior high-school coach of Ballarat Rotary sat a 


as instructor and life guard, schoolmaster and four boys 
ind—yes, there is a tobog- All four boys were still in 
gan to get you into the cool their teens, two are still pu- 
water a bit quicker. pils of Golden Point school. 
There were speeches, the 

Lieutenant-Governor Asks headmaster was presented 
Use of Franchise with a large framed letter, 
McKINNEY, 'TEXAS.—Two suitable for hanging, each 
listinguished guests spoke at boy received a smaller copy. 
a recent meeting of McKin- There was applause when the 
ney Rotary. One was Sen- schoolmaster, Mr. W. J. Fair- 


tor Earle B. Mayfield, who 
cussed American transpor- 


The 


The Rotary Club of Garden City, 





Mineola and Hempstead has 


had tried to 
the idea that devel 
stood before 


lie 


», said that he 
inculeate 


oping characte 
any work he might do. 


tion and agriculture. 
other was Barry Miller, lieu- 
ant-governor of Texas, 
) used his ten minutes of 


has several other members 


licensed pilot for its president, 
who have been-—still are—aviators. Not 
men shown above were guests of this club. Left to right they He was glad to have the tan- 
are: James De Witt Hill, Lloyd Bertaud, and Eric Densham. 
Hill was the navigator, and Bertaud the pilot, of the monoplane . 


long ago the three other 


recognition of the brave 


eech-making time to good «jd Glory”; Densham is a motor expert. The “Old Glory” ct of present and past stu- 
antage. He stated that took off on a flight to Rome, but pilot, navigator and reporter dent 
the Republic of France the (Philip Payne, managing editor of the New York “Mirror” and The act referred to was a 
” i director of the flight) never reached their goal. Fragments of , ie 
failure to vote draws a “Old Glory” were picked up later some six hundred miles off — A lad had 
rimand ; the second a fine; Newfoundland in the “graveyard of the Atlantic.” strayed into a disused mine 
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KENORA 
ROTARY KITE FLYING 
COMPETIT 
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Perhaps the most spectacular item on the three-day program arranged for boys of Kenora, Ontario, by the Rotarians was a kit 


flying contest. 
wings. 


at the Y. M. C. A. 


Much ingenuity was shown in the designs. 


The kite that took first prize was shaped like a bat and had moyab| 
Because of the many inquiries concerning kite-building the Rotarians arranged for a preliminary demonstration of that craft 
Many a bravely decorated kite was impaled in the preliminary flights—but those which were considered fo; 


prizes had to stay up for at least fifteen minutes, had to be home products. There were fifty entries. 


tunnel, had been overcome by the lurk- 
ing gasses. The two younger pupils 
tried bravely to rescue him—were not 
successful—went after help. Then the 
two former students went in and brought 
the boy out. After medical attention 
he is now convalescent. All four of the 
rescuers realized their risk, understood 
that a single spark from match or 
boots might probably mean an explo- 
sion. So they worked in the dark. “He 
was there,” said one of the four sim- 
ply, “and we had to get him out.” 


Immediately the rescue was reported 





by the press the boys work committee 
of Ballarat Rotary took action, and the 
club’s tribute followed soon after. 


Silver Cups, Medals, for 
Triple Accomplishment 
BRADENTOWN, FLORIDA.—Various Ro- 
tary clubs have awarded trophies to the 
best all-around boy or girl of some 
particular class or school. The Rotary 
Club of Bradentown has carried the 
thing a bit further. Its boys work com- 
mittee originated and carried out a plan 
of presenting every high school in 











In Fernie, British Columbia, there are three senior hockey teams—and the junior 
team shown above, sponsored by the Rotary Club. Finding insufficient competition 
among amateurs of their own age, these boys entered the senior league—and won 


the city championship! 


In recognition of this achievement Sherwood Herchmer, 


past president of the Rotary club, presented the club’s protégés with a large silver 
cup and gave miniature replicas to each member of the team. Fernie is in the heart 
of the Rockies, 70 miles from the nearest town. 


} 


Manatee County with a silver loving 
cup. That cup will bear the names of 
the best all-around boy in each graduat- 
ing class—the boy considered by th 
school authorities and faculty as best 
in scholarship, deportment, and _ at! 
letics. The winner will also receiv: 
gold medal properly inscribed for hin 
self. 

Persons officially connected with th 
schools are enthusiastic over this 
scheme and so are Bradentown R 
tarians who entertain the prize-winner 
at one of their luncheons. 


Bandsmen Who Never 
Hear Their Music 

SOMMERSET, PENNSYLVANIA. — How 
does one entertain deaf mutes who ar 
themselves professional 
That was the nice problem which Som- 


erset Rotarians had to solve after they 


took their places with the members 
the band from the Illinois Schoo! fo: 


the Deaf. The Rotarians—all of whon 


were in attendance—were hosts at 
special luncheon held for these boys 
for the concert at which the band was 


heard and applauded by an audience of 


1,500. 


But the bandsmen did not hear their 


own music—or not in the usual sens 
of hearing music. True, hearing 
matter of vibration and by long p: 


tice with thumping baseball bats, etc., 


these young musicians had become s 
sensitive to vibration that they could 
distinguish harmonies. 
tions were not registered in the u 
way. 

Fred High of the Chicago Kiwoni 
Club was largely responsible for this re 
ception because he had told the Ro:ar- 


ians about the band and had he ed 





entertainers: 


But the vibra- 


750 ¢ 
{tte? 


some 


f wh 


Inter 
Sanit 





O27 
(ict 192% 
meeting. When the band ap- 
the local Chautauqua, Som- 
rians recognized and took ad- 
* their opportunity. 


5K ar Address 
Of P. sident Sapp 

ILLINOIS.—Among the many 
sited by President Sapp of Ro- 
rnational in recent months was 
fere, on August 14th, he spoke 
e local 


. large portion of the audience 
f 3. who applauded the speech. 


750 ¢ hildren 
{ttend Picnic 


PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA.—In 


Chautauqua platform. | 
from many parts of Illinois} 


the 


erkiomen valley there is the Ro- | 


ib of Pennsburg-East Greenville, | 


less than two years old. 
y this group did its first piece of 
mmunity work. 


Re- | 


A long line of automobiles and trucks | 
earing 750 happy children went over | 


ten miles of roads, through eight bor- 
ighs and villages to Mill-side Park. 
[he children ranged in age from six to 
rteen—they were on a picnic which 
id been talked about in childhood con- 
ferences of the previous week, when 
each youngster registered and received 
ed tag. 
through the various entertainment 
features which awaited at the park the 


of Rotarians and volunteer 
Each child had 90 cents worth 
of tickets for various amusements and 
refreshments. Each was safely returned 
to a school after the busy and happy 
lay. Moreover— 
Every piece of transport used was 
furnished free by local business men, 


lianship 


workers. 


some of whom were Rotarians, some | 


of whom were not. 


Interruption of 
Sanitarium Routine 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — “Bal- 
‘ony treatment for everyone an hour 
earlier than usual” was the crisp com- 
mand that started orderlies of the Pro- 


vincial tuberculosis sanitarium wheeling | 


out the beds. It was an interruption to 

the well-ordered routine and perhaps 

the patients themselves were not alto- 

gether pleased. Wasn’t the day already 
ng enough? 

Those who had been at the sanitarium 
were reminded of similar changes made 
When the Rotarians had brought out 
parties of entertainers—but those red 
etter days had all been during the win- 
r, and now the sun was blazing down. 
©0 some two hundred patients waited 
‘they were used to waiting, anyhow. 
n those nearest the windows saw 
eral cars drive up, saw some forty 
n alight—men in green-grey uni- 

ms with dark plumes in their slouch 





All along the journey and | 
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Mid- Winter 


ROTARY CRUISE 


Arranged by Extension Committee of Rotary International 


’ Southern Sunlands 


On the Red Star’s Famous Transatlantic Liner 
Lapland 
000 tons Register) 


1 Feb, 29; 1 April 1, 1928 


return? 
You will forget the Northern Winter in the balmy warmth 
of the South. You will sense a fresh charm in the cool, 
clean air of the sea—in the springlike weather of the West 
Indies, Mexico, Panama, the Northern Coast of South 
America and Bermuda. 

A blue sky above and a blue sea below, and all around 
the gilt of the sun, with trembling velvet shadows, fruit 
groves and sand dunes 

You will enjoy the intimate companionship with men 
like yourself who are out to get a higher, more deliberate, 
unimpaired view of their business ideals. 

Rotary district conferences will be held in Cuba, Mexico 
City and the Isthmus of Panama. Visits will be made to 
Rotary Clubs in Porto Rico and Bermuda. 

No work, no worry, no irksome schedules. . . 
ideal month of recreative activities, rest and relaxation for 
men and women in a stimulating environment, visiting 
Nassau, Havana, Vera Cruz (for Mexico ¢ ity), Panama, 
Curacao, La Guayra (Caracas ), San Juan, Porto Rico, Bermuda. 


just an 


The Lapland is a superb cruising ship—steady, fast 
enough, and provided with a cuisine to please every palate. 
Shore Excursion arrangements under the direction of 
Thos. Cook & Son. 
The fares including Excursions ashore range from a mini- 
mum of $450.— witha wide choice of flexible, easily adjust- 
able accommodations to suit every purse and individuality. 


Please mail this coupon promptly 


Guy Gundaker, 
506 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


I expect to take the Cruiss 


I shall have a party of persons 
Name 
iddre 
( Stat 
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Help Provide Summe 
College Course 
GALVESTON, Ti 
Through its presid 
’ ye #: f local Rotary club 
. phe ; ‘as $150 to the funds 
, county home-den 
This Arctic Circle Association of Rotarians and Rotary Anns only retained its title for one day tion agent, funds 
but they have long days up there. The picture was taken at midnight, June 17th, at North Cape, send eight girls 
Norway. Members were with a party which made a two-weeks’ trip on the motorship “Stella Po- : 
laris.” The man in front, with the white moustache, is Frank P. Glass, who was made chairman of women to the 
the unofficial association. Representatives of fourteen states and four countries were included in COUTSe at Texas A. & M 
the membership. Seated next to Rotarian Glass is Rotarian Frank Bennett of Bergen, Norway, the College. In the 
official conductor of the party. nary county cont e 
girls took honors 
hats. It was the Australian Bras hoped that the permanent organization clothing division; two received rn 
Band, one of the crack bands of the of Rotary Anns would keep up the able mention for “all-round club wo 
world which had thus unexpectedly ap- entertaining methods of improvement. and the two women won prizes Ofte 
peared to give a full and varied pro- county-kitchen contest. Three of i] 
gram for the pleasure of the patients Hold Luncheon at county delegates whom the Rota and 
and at the request of the Rotarians. Mountain Crest assisted won prizes in the stat ‘aid 
The band has pleased many an audience MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT.—Sixty Meri- contests. le 
it has never pleased any audience den Rotarians and several guests includ- The Galveston Rotarians ars that 
better. 
are 
Rotary Anns Keep The 
Van in His Place be 
CHRISTIANBURG, VIR T 
GINIA.—When women talk hob] 
about men, the men need him 
no ear muffs. The fore- ave 
going sentence is a bit frie 
epigrammatic—but anyone mer 
can use his or her own fo 
interpretation thereof. a 
Anyhow the Rotary Anns fish 
of Christianburg talked pet 
about, to, and at the — 
Rotarians whose meeting sho 
the women were imitating. cou 
Bachelors in the club ng 
chuckled. Then one lady fy 
made a few pointed re- e 
marks concerning the i 
necessity for boys work yy 
among bachelors. Mar- 
ried men in the club la 
chuckled. Despite the fact 
that the Rotary Anns 
clearly demonstrated the (,ech Rotarians and their ladies were enjoying an inter-city meeting at Podebrady when this pi el 
insufficiency of the mere ture was taken. In the front row (seated) is Dr. Sum, a former president of the Rotary Clu!) of e 
male, the Rotarians said Prague. The second man from the left of the second row is Dr. Joseph Kralovec, presiden' 0! . 
ok 2) eine ema ol the beet Pizen Rotary, and the second man from the left of the third row is J. Schulz, prominent Rotsriar Me 
and business man. In the fourth row, the manwith the beard, smiling, is Dr. Adolf Syaola. 


programs they had had— President of the recently organized Rotary Club of Hradec Kraloye. 
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ecting their golf. Their teams 

three inter-city tournaments 
Houston members, but the lat- 
that a change is imminent. 
n Rotary was awarded a gavel 
ing the first two of what was 
y planned as a three-tourna- 


ies. However, there is a cup, 
by A. J. 
talveston and Houston clubs re- 


Dow and Jack Dione 


y. This trophy must be won 
x times before it stays in possession 
r club. 


Fake 1500 Children 
On I tke Cruise 
MicHIGAN CITY, INDIANA.—Fifteen 
ed children City, 
aged four to fourteen, stepped out gaily 
With 
local 


of Michigan 


) the music of a boys’ band. 


em marched members of the 


THE ROTARIAN 
Rotary club, and the whole party pa- 
raded down to the docks, 


plank. 


across a gang- 
Soon the gangplank was taken 
in, a siren blared, the steamer nosed its 
Shrill trebles 
predominated in the singing as the lake 


way out of the harbor. 


cruise began; after a while the boat 
returned to the dock 
Members of the U. 


Crew 


embarked. 


Saving gave an exhibition of 
capsizing drill, then the children were 


taken to the playgrounds where a long 


program of games was held. At 
various intervals light refreshments 
were distributed. 

Fifteen hundred children said that 
the Rotary club’s first outing for chil- 
dren had been a great success. The 


Rotarians said they would plan on 
having another th: 


next. 


next year—and the 


Talking It Over 


(Continued from page 32) 


the boys revolt or the Scoutmaster re- 
The Scoutmaster will 
argue that it is better to save twenty 
Scouting is not a re- 
form school. It’s a big job, as I see 
it, this job of making good boys better. 
Often the Scoutmaster will take a spe- 
cial interest in the unmanageable boy 
and work wonders with him. I have 
known Scoutmasters to change 
pletely the lives of “mean” boys to those 
that are friendly and congenial. They 
are boy experts and know how to do it. 
The old saying is that “the bully must 
be shown up”; he must get his licking. 


the boy. 


moves 


nd lose one. 


com- 


Then there is the boy who rides a 
Nothing finer could happen to 
him, if his hobby is clean. Does he 
save stamps? Then you will be his best 
friend if you can secure a rare speci- 
men for his collection. Does he go in 
for butterflies? Then get yourself a 
net and “Be Prepared.” Is his hobby 
Then take him where the fish 
really are. The real hobby of a Scout 
should be Scouting. If it is, then en- 
courage him. Go with him to his meet- 
ing. You can interest a boy in a hobby 
if you give him a start by giving him 
just a few specimens and aiding him in 
securing more. You can interest the 
boy in Scouting if you interest yourself 
in his troop or patrol. Try being a 
“dad” to your boy’s Scout patrol. 

What shall we do with the boy with 
ersonality. You’ve often heard it said, 
“Gee, he is a dandy fellow.” That’s 
the kind of boy I have in mind. One 
boy in about ten are blessed with an 
xceptional personality. You cannot 
elp but like him. He is a leader of 


hobby. 


fishing? 





You feel that if he is at the head 
of a group of boys on a hike that they 
will be handled just right. 
You feel sure that they 
This is the type 


boys. 


You won't 
have to worry. 
won’t go off on a riot. 
of a boy that becomes a patrol leader 
in Scouting. He makes life worth while 
for the Scoutmaster. 
master does all of his work through 
We call it the “Pa- 
You can’t keep this type 


The wise Scout- 


his patrol leaders. 
trol System.” 
down. They are like cork on water, 
He is the 


leader of tomorrow, generally speaking. 


always bobbing to the top. 


Sometimes he is flighty and will jump 
from one interest to another, following 
up the subject with such enthusiasm 
that you are astounded. Then just as 
suddenly he 
times with the project half completed. 
settled. 
around too much.” A job worth starting 
is worth completing. (After writing this 
last sentence I have been thinking over 


drops the subject, some 


His mind is not “He jumps 


several projects I myself have recently 
The should 
be—“A job worth doing is worth doing 


left uncompleted.) motto 
well.” 


Train him so that when he 
thing he will give it his best efforts, 


even though he does not complete. 


Insist upon the boy’s best effort. | 


the children dis- | 
S. Life- | 





starts a | 


And | 


he will get along the best and learn | 


the most if allowed to do his own think- | 


ing, and he should always be allowed to | 


work. Teach him to be 


original by being original yourself. If 


do his own 
we are training leaders we must our- 
selves lead. The greatest 
after no man. 

Most every boy knows the difference 
between right and wrong; the problem 


| 


leaders copy 


| 
| 


Stop/ she said 
—and he did— 


at the Sign 
of a Good 


tel 
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is to get him to use his judgment be- 
fore he acts. (And for that matter, 
we have the same fault among men.) 
Let us learn to know boys. Let us visit 
the town of Boyville, it is very different 
from our busy city. Don’t do too much 


paratively thin and there are not many 
layers of the web. But in the web of 
life the threads extend not merely in 
a horizontal plane, nor even only in a 
vertical as well, but they extend in 
every direction that the imagination 
can picture. 

We are particularly proud of our ma- 
terial and scientific achievements. But 
both kinds have their roots in discov- 
eries made long before the New World 
itself was discovered or settled. The 
use of tools, of fire, of metals—copper, 
iron, tin; the domestication of animals; 
the cultivation of the soil; the construc- 
tion of vessels to sail the rivers and 
the seas; the use of money and com- 
mercial paper—all these things which 
we now take as a matter of course bind 
us to the dim and distant past. So 
likewise do the strands of the web lead 
us back to the alchemist who laid the 
foundation of modern chemistry with 
all that it means to modern life, and to 
the astrologer, who similarly prepared 
the way for modern astronomy—back 
through Roger Bacon, Kepler, Galileo, 
Copernicus, to Aristotle, to Pythagoras, 
and scores of others, without whose 
preliminary thinking there would have 
been n9# science. 

But reference to these thinkers of 
past ages reminds one that the threads 
also lead us backward into the dim past 
and into every corner of the world 
when we turn to culture, to morality, 
to religion, and to law. 

Whether it is philosophy, literature 
or art in which we direct our thoughts 
we find ourselves tied to Greece and 
Rome, and beyond them to Egypt and 
the East, and coming to the New World 
in point of time, we have ties with every 
land on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In religion we are bound inseverably to 
Palestine and Rome and Geneva and 
Germany and England. We are the 
heirs of Hus at the stake, of Luther 
before the Diet at Worms, and of Wes- 
iey in the meadows of England. Our 
moral standards bind us to Moses and 
the prophets. But they had their ori- 
gin long before the time of Israel, and 
they have been modified constantly 


throughout the centuries, until today, 
what we recognize is historically the 
product of the ages. 


But even now it 
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surveying of conditions. Results gen- 
erally wilt while waiting on the sur- 
vey. If you plan to help boys you'll 
simply have to go out and help them. 
If you want to know conditions in Boy- 
ville you’ll have to go there and visit, 


This Web of Life 


(Continued from page 19) 


is not ours alone. Our relations with 
the rest of the world are based on the 
common acceptance of certain princi- 
ples and ideals as being the norm of 
conduct throughout civilization. 


S to law, in our admiralty courts 
we enforce principles and use pro- 
that originated among the 
became recognized 


ceedings 
Phoenicians, that 
throughout the Mediterranean commer- 
cial world and were then carried along 
the European Coast, and that were 
eventually brought across the Atlantic 
and became embodied in American 
jurisprudence. Thus American courts 
enforce every day the common law of 
England as modified in the course of 
time, and are bound by a thousand ties 
to the judicial system and common law 
of England. No amount of jingoism 
can sever these ties. 

Let us sum up, then: Biologically, 
economically, socially, culturally, scien- 
tifically, juridically, and spiritually we 
are connected with the world and the 
ages. Backward, upward, downward, 
cutward—in every direction, run the 
strands of the web—that complicated, 
inseverable web of life. 


And the inevitable lesson of these 
facts is that no man can live for him- 
self alone! 

It is often said that to get the most 
out of life we must aim at self-realiza- 
tion. But it is no more possible to at- 
tain such self-realization by oneself 
than it would be for a man to operate 
on himself for appendicitis. One must 
live as a member of a social group and 
realize one’s self in and through so- 
ciety. 

Robinson Crusoe had the chance to 
try this business of living one’s life 
alone. Shipwrecked for years, living 
absolutely by himself, the only inhabi- 
tant of his island home, there was no 
limit to what he could do. He was his 
own master, there was no one to say to 
him “nay,” he was without the slight- 
est restraint. But when one day he 
saw some savages trying to catch an- 
other brown man in order to make a 
meal of him, Crusoe eagerly and gladly 
rescued him and let him live. And he 
called him Friday and recognized forth- 
with that Friday, too, had some rights 
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because they don’t write 
it that you can get hold of. 
just a single door between t 
man and Boyville, that is | 
Open that door. 

Warren, Ohio. L. I 


and that it was to the ad\ 
both that they should live t 

And that is the process by 
ciety has grown. It was easy us 
for an American settler, for « 
to take his ax and rifle and cary 
win a home for himself in th: 
ness. But then he had to mak: 
tically everything he used or 
Later other settlers became hi 
bors, and they began to divide the y 
One made the shoes and boots, anoth 
did the blacksmithing, another made 
clothes. And each traded with son 
one else according to what he had and 
according to his need. Thus barter and 
commerce sprang up. And thus it ha 
always been. Bitter experience | 
taught men what it taught Robinsor 
Crusoe, that it is not well for man ¢ 
live alone. As Byron expressed 
“They who would find joy must shar 
it, for happiness was born a twi! 
Happiness a twin! What a beautifu 
sentiment! 

This, then, is what cold facts tea 
us—that the web of life in all its ran 
fications binds us to all the world, t 
therefore, to make the most of our « 
little thread of life, we must cooperat: 


and work with the rest of the world, 


beginning with our own little group a1 
extending outward till we touch har 


with mankind on the opposite sides o! 


the globe. 

But that is to interpret the facts 
cold logic alone. 
neighbors, “Yes, I need you in 
that I may get the most out of 


and we in our turn, as a community, 
need the community down the track or 
in the next county; as a county we 


need the state or province; as a })r0\ 
ince we need the nation; as a ! 


we need international cooperation.” In 


other words, it is to interpret 
terms of self-interest—to give 
egocentric interpretation, where cver) 
thing revolves around the big I. !t 
to miss the heart of life—it is t 
read the lesson of the ages, for i 


form or other this interdepend: of 


yatta 


y 


men and communities has been 


nized since long before men had \ ‘te! 
records in which to leave their thy 24's 


as a heritage to the future. Yet 
(Continued on page 40) 


It is to say of ou 


1\ 
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thing was lacking. Self-interé might 
io as a warp of the web of life; but to 
give life its fulness, something of a 
higher type was needed for its woof. 

Let us look at the world as it was in 
the application of that self-interest in- 
terpretation. 

We have recently been given a new 
and fuller glimpse of ancient Egypt; 
and we learn that when a Pharaoh like 
Tut-Ankh-Amen, came back from war 
he dragged behind his chariot the rul 
ers of other color or race that he had 


overcome, and that they and their cap- 


tured ubject were made to stoop be- 
neath the yoke and spend the rest of 
their days toiling for the glory of their 
masters. Thousands and tens of thou- 
ands labored for ten, twenty, and even 
thirty years to build a Pharaoh’s tomb. 

In Babylonia the story of the He- 
brews alone is enough to reveal the 
facts—the same story of captivity and 
lavery. 

Among the Hebrews themselve it 
was no different. They even enslaved 
each other as well as captive And 
when they went to war, they massacred 
men, women, and children with a ruth 
lessness and cruelty beyond belief. 

The Greeks and Romans not only did 
likewise in war, but they even exposed 


folk S 


dren on the mountain sides to die. 


their own old and crippled chil 
The 
latter 


D., was for 


Colliseum, dedicated during the 
part of the first century A. 


three hundred years a scene of butch- 


ery, bloodshed, giladiatorial contests, 
and barbarous orgies. 

Under Christian rulers, there were 
for centuries no hospitals or alms- 


suffered cruelties 


beyond 


The 
indignities 


houses. insane 


and description. 
Mercy was unknown. Even up to the 


soldiers were left 


last century wounded 








Photo: Denver Tourist Bureau, 


Grand Lake, Rocky Mountain U. S. 
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(Continued from page 


on the battlefield without the slightest 
care, without even a drink of water. 
And today there is still selfishness, 
oppression, exploitation, and inhuman- 
ity. Children die needlessly, women 
toil hopelessly, and men are bound to 
machines more heartless than the task- 


master of old. 


5 Nahe scdeeiammatiad there has been a 
‘ v! 


ist change. Always here and 
yonder have appeared men of heart 
and vision, heralds of a better day. Here 
a Micah teaching mercy, or a Plato 


painting Utopia, there Jesus proclaim- 
ing the God the 
brotherhood of man, again a Paul call- 


Fatherhood of and 
ing love the greatest thing in the world, 
then Seneca declaring himself a citizen 
of the 
kindliness and teaching that every Mos- 
the other 
St. 


world, Mohammed preaching 
brother of 
Moslem, Francis of Assisi giving 
up wealth and position to form an order 
that should practice charity and meek- 
ness Ball 
natural rights and equality of all men, 
the Swiss Dr. John Henri Dunant and 
the 3arton, through 
the Red Cross, practicing as well as 
preaching And men 
do admit there is something involved 


lem is every 


and love, John preaching 


American Clara 


charity! now 


that is more than cold logic—that 
there is something nobler to live 
for than mere self; the warp of the 
web of life may be self-interest, but 


the woof of it is Jove, not love merely as 
an emotion, but love as a principle, as 
a rule of life. It is the final element 
that completes the harmony of the web 
of life—that gives life its fulness and 
its tesolved into its simplest 
form, it that 
nize that all are brothers. 


value. 


means each must recog- 


This means that one must look, not 


inward towards the self, as we have 


National Park. 
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been doing mostly thus far, 
ward, towards the other self. 
self. Where we |} 
considering the threads of th: 


ice above 


leading toe us, we needs must 
that our own threads are likey 
ning in other directions and th 
are benefited and affected by t] 


( 


‘Ss, SO are there persons and ob 
Where befor 
beneficiaries we 1 
We ar 
sible units in the social organis: 


fected by ours. 
ourselves as 
ourselves as trustees. 
Recent experiments have 
strated that a living cell is pot 
The 
multiplying by division, has be« 


immortal. simple paran 
going for eight thousand gene) D 
which for man would mean a qua 
a million years. And a piece of tissu y 
has beet 


So if | 


from a chicken’s heart 
alive over fourteen years. 
to fall dead it would be possible | 


a piece of tissue out of my mout 


eff my heart and keep it alive indet tica 
nitely. But if permitted to rem: 
the body, it would die because ot 


cells had died and cut the web of 
The health and life of each cell depe: 
on the health and life of every oth: 
But the human race is an organis1 \ 
no less than the individual. And just He 
as the hea!th of the whole individual 1 else 
quires the health of each cell, so in t 
greater world outside the welfare o 


humanity depends upon the welfar fli 

each cell in the world organism. 
No one community, no one state, 

one nation can experience the ful 

of its own life without the highest po IS 

sible well-being of every other unit of J 

the whole. It means that the web of cluk 

life binds us as a nation and as a peo But 
ple inseverably to the nations and peo h 

ples of all the world. nor 

We cannot live alone. ind 

ah 
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ructural Steel and 
Roses 


Continued from page 27) 


I have said that he 
and 


irrey did. 
ationally internationally 
as a lover and grower of roses. 
as his service. Many Rotarians 
interested in roses, and that is 
Service they would choose ti 
n. But the point of the matter 
Jesse Currey loved his city, and 
to do something for its better 
and in doing the thing in which 
self was most interested, he was 
oing that which was of a lasting 

he t to his city. 
world needs other things besides 
totarian need not nec- 
But 
rts there is bound to be some one 


beauty, and a 


ly grow roses. in his heart 
in which he is especially inter- 
and that is the thing he should 
e as his particular service, and 


perform it enthusias 
It will not 


he should 
tically and whole-heartedly. 
nly develop him as a man, and be a 
to 
iim, but it will make him a better Ro- 


uurce of pleasure and recreation 
ian, a better neighbor, and a better 


en all the way around. 


_ 


good Rotarian is anxious to serve. 
He wants to do something for somebody 
He wants to make his city just 


little bit better because he has lived 
1 it. He wants to leave some lasting 
nfluence for good behind him as he 
asses through the world. After all, 
is by the things we have done that 
the world judges us, and remembers 
when we are gone. 
His 
him. 


Jesse Currey is no longer here. 


club and his friends miss 
But his service goes marching on, and 
His 
nonument is in the gardens and parks 
id boulevards of his city. He has had 


And as long as 


many 


roses will continue to bloom. 


a hand in them all. 
Portland has her rose gardens, Jesse 
Currey will not be forgotten. 


Civil Law in Japan 
(Continued from page 24) 


the Meigi Restoration, Japan estab- 
lished a commission for the purpose of 
drafting new systems of law. As the 
first step, the committee translated all 
the codes of French law, the special 
ommittee for the drafting of the new 
civil code being appointed in 1875. The 
Japanese scholars of this committee, 
after thorough investigation of customs 
nd usages of the people, took the part 
f drafting the rules of family relations 


ind succession, and Mr. Boasonade, a 


PeHeeeeeeeeneene 
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French jurist, was responsible for mak- 
ng a other parts of the « code. 
This draft, after careful examination 
by a larger commission, was promul- 
gated 1890 and was to come in force 


A spirited discussion arose whether 
the draft should come into operation or 
not, not only cholastic circles but 
also in the business and political world. 
Most f those who were opp ised to a 
speedy execution of the new law were 
( irs of English law and those who 
were in favor were scholars of French 
law. There were two different groups 
of p tio those wh insisted on 
further correction of the draft, and 
those who wanted to have an entirely 
ew draft made The grounds of this 

position were generally speaking as 
TOliow 

(1) The new law would corrupt Jap- 
anese morals. The national belief 
makes “iye”—which means a house in 


t exactly a family—a 
cial unit, where the spirit of the an- 


a family altar. 


An ind ial does not count. The new 
law making an individual the unit of 
community ild naturally dismember 
“lye t! 1 I ancestor wor- 
sh A ould remove the keystone of 
the pe ae 
(2).9 new law would not fit the 
national spirit of Japan. It savored 
f the bloody Fre Revolution, where 


the people’s rights were extorted by 


fo. from an ul! ng monarch, their 


t id i al 4 ’ i eo 

common enemy. In Japan the people’s 

berty and rights had been granted 
freely by evolent sovereign. 

(3) Th code, having indi- 
vidualism as its philosophical basis was 
likely to be abused as a weapon of the 
capitalist against the proletariat and 
would stimulate abnormal growth of 
radical socialisn 

(4) The new « code was not in 
accord with the rules of the constitu- 
tion, the taxation law, and would in- 
convenience the making of the budget 


to a large degree. 





Photo: Huberti & Co., Rio de Janeiro 


The Bay of Botafogo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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(5) The new civil code contained un- 
necessary scholastic explanations in its 
texts. 

The supporters of the 
claimed these assertions to be based on 
pure misunderstanding, emphasizing 
that the revision of the unequal treaties 
—which had been depriving Japan of 
her sovereignty—could not be attained 
without framing new codes of law. 
They insisted that the old Japanese 
customs were fully accepted in the sec- 
tions dealing with family relations and 
succession, and so it would never de- 
moralize the old Japanese belief in 
ancestor-worship. Further, they said 
that to administer justice without fixed 
codes of law is to deny the protection 
of the people’s rights, because it not 
only allowed the courts too great a lati- 
tude, but also encouraged unnecessary 
lawsuits. Both parties established 
offices as the headquarters of their cam- 
paign. It would become an enormous 
volume if I compiled the documents of 
this controversy. In the year 1892 a 
bill for postponing the execution of the 
code was brought before the diet and 
after a warm debate for several succes- 
sive days it passed both houses. It was 
decided in this bill that the new code 
should not come into operation until 
1896, meanwhile necessary amendments 
should be made. 


new code 


‘T‘HE general atmosphere of the time 

seemed to be in favor of fundamen- 
tal reconstruction of the draft. Mr. 
Boasonade, who had been expected to 
live in Japan for the rest of his life, 
was said to have changed his mind. We 
can look at this controversy from differ- 
ent angles, but I quite agree with some 
scholars in asserting that looking from 
the standpoint of legal science this was 
a dispute between the school of natural 
law and the historic school. 

The school of natural law, as you 
know, believes in the existence of rex 
naturalia based on human nature, which 
supersedes time and space. The his- 
toric school claims that the law must 











Yetoh. 


be a thing born from the nat 
life of the existing natior 
changes from time to time. 

something similar to the fam 
troversy which occurred in | 
between Thibaut and Savigny 
early half of the nineteenth 
concerning the codification of 
civil law. On that occasion 1 % 
representing the naturalistic 

emphasized the necessity of 

one common code of civil law t 

the different nations of the Em; 

the purpose of unifying the c 

which they called “Volkseinheit 

vigny, as an historic jurist, said t 

unify the German peoples by n 9 

one common code of civil laws vy 

much possible as to unify the dif 

languages by making a dictionary 





Hot and spirited as the above 
controversy in Japan was, it was a 
play of Japanese samurai spirit. A 
the said bill passed the diet, the lea 
of both sides formed one drafting 
mittee and started again the difi 
task of amending or rather remaking 
new draft. The new committee, 
sisting of three of the best scholar 
that time—one of them is still alive 
referred to the different civil cod 
the world, French, German, Aust 
Italian, Dutch, Belgian and : 
Anglo-American. They made a n 
draft after the Pandekten system, cor 
sisting of five parts. This was promu 
gated between 1896 and 1898 and cam 
into operation in 1898, one year bef 
the treaty 
their consular jurisdiction in Japan. ng 


Swiss, 


powers actually gave 


I hope that what I have herein 
forth will convey to you some idea 
the difficulties with which Japan ha 
cope and also gain your sympathy wit 
China, which, with her vast territory 


different races, and many conflictins es 
civil and commercial usages, is tryi! 
so hard to frame a modern civil cod Iran 


which will be best fitted for her ow 
people and at the same time satisfa 


tory to foreigners. 
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Seeking the “Weak Spots” in 
Real-Estate Bonds 


By Malcolm Lay Hadden 


investors 

States 
of 
gage bonds secured by urban 

ate during the calendar year 

2 That is to say that, in the ag- 

, this tremendous portion of the 

can investor’s savings was loaned 

building industry to finance new 

iction and the acquisition or im- 

yvement of existing properties. Six 

a in 1921, it is safe to state 

it one-fifth of that sum would have 
ered all similar requirements. 

[The magie spring from which the 

ney flows to finance these properties 

mortgage bond house. Under the 
ind established system of lending 
ney on real-estate security it rarely 
ened that too much money was 
that it was advanced on the 

‘ong type of building, for the bor- 

ver and the lender closer to- 
gether than they are now. Formerly 

savings bank, trust company, and 
he insurance firm furnished funds for 
building ventures, finding such mort- 
gages comparatively favorable in inter- 
t return, with relatively small risk of 
One of the largest life-in- 
irance companies, for example, is said 
had regularly outstanding 

100,000,000 in loans on urban prop- 

rty. Such institutions, however, were 
admirably equipped to handle this type 
of business, having highly experienced 
real-estate appraisers, legal depart- 
ments, etc. 

The first-mortgage real-estate bond 
in its present form, however, was de- 
veloped in large degree for the purpose 
of tapping a new vein of capital to 
erect the more expensive office and 
apartment buildings we see going up on 
every side. Instead of obtaining funds 
by the old-fashioned single-mortgage 
method, in which the lender played a 
restraining part, it was found easier to 
cut up a large mortgage into bonds of 
$100.00, $500.00, and $1,000.00 denomi- 

tions and sell them to the small in- 

‘ors throughout the country. 
number of developments in the 
six months, however, including the 


been estimated that 
uughout the United 
wught $1,000,000,000 


+ 
t 


worth 


ago, 


yanea or 


were 


ncipal. 


have 







failure of a prominent real-estate mort- 


gage-bond house, the collapse in land 
values in certain sections of Florida, 
and the warnings which have been is- 


sued by individuals familiar by long 


experience with real-estate conditions, 
has raised the question in the minds of 
many to just 
equity is behind the real-estate bonds 
which they have been buying. This is 
especially true, because the great ma- 
of real-estate securi- 
not 


investors as what 


jority of buyers 
ties have their 
after a personal investigation of the 


made investment, 
property securing the bond issue, but 
largely as a result of the selling ability 
of the realty-bond salesman or because 


the | 


of confidence in the statements made by | 


the house underwriting their bond 
issue. 
While many of the old-established 


real-estate mortgage houses have con- 
tinued to maintain the conservative pol- 
icies which have always characterized 
their activities, nevertheless, because of 
the tremendous expansion of building 
operations in of 
bond-selling organizations have sprung 
up to lure the investor. Large staffs 
of highly paid salesmen are employed, 
and to keep these men busy there must 
be an unfailing supply of new securi- 
This is one of the outstanding 


recent years a host 


ties. 
weaknesses of the new bond-issue sys- 
tem of financing mortgages. A real- 
estate bond house organized for 
competitive form of selling has a large 
overhead expense, in the form of adver- 
tising, maintenance of branch 
and executive payrolls, that 
volume has a tendency to assume a 
greater importance than the intrinsic 
security of the bond issue. As a result 
of the anxiety on the part of the bond 
house to keep their salesmen busy, an 
unhealthy stimulus is thus given to the 
building trade. Contractors, as well as 
architects, are tempted to construct 
buildings hastily, and of a type perhaps 
not especially adapted to the purposes 
for which they are to be used or to the 
localities in which they are placed. 

In view of the dangers inherent in 
the indiscriminate purchase of real-es- 
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so sales 
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tate bond issues, and because of the in- 
ability of the average bond buyer to 
accurately appraise property values, it 
is obvious that to pass upon the merits 
or demerits of any particular bond is- 
sue is almost an impossibility for the 
average investor. With this thought in 
mind, therefore, we list below a num- 
ber of fundamentals regarding real-es- 
tate bonds which should be familiar to 
all and which might very prudently be 
considered before making one’s invest- 
ment: 

(1) There is usually a very lim- 


ited market for real-estate 
bonds. 

(2) Property values are frequently 
inflated. 

(3) Actual cost under normal 


conditions is always a more 
effective method of determin- 
ing property values than is an 
appraisal. 

(4) New and unfinished buildings 
are speculative. 

(5) Manipulation of values is pos- 
sible. 

(6) Real-estate markets have their 
depressions like other markets. 

(7) Buildings often  con- 
structed on credit. 

(8) Guarantees are not 
safe. 


are 
always 


Due to the fact that the average is- 
sue of real-estate bonds is relatively 
small, a market is rarely obtainable, 
except through the house which origin- 
ally underwrote the bonds. There are 
a number of exceptions to this state- 
ment, as, for example, several large 
issues of real-estate securities are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and 
traded in quite frequently. While many 
of the larger real-estate bond houses at- 
tempt to maintain markets for securi- 
ties which they have underwritten, 
nevertheless it is quite obvious that the 
business of such organizations is to 
sell securities, and where a market is 
maintained in such manner it is done 
principally as a matter of service and 
good advertising. Such a market, how- 
ever, is obviously artificial and depends 
solely upon the continuance of favorable 
conditions in the real-estate market and 
the continued financial integrity of the 
underwriting houses. 


UE to the fact that the appraisal 

of real-estate is merely an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of some 
person as to what a piece of property 
would bring in the event of a sale, it 
is quite obvious that one should have 
considerable confidence in the reputa- 
tion of an appraiser or of the under- 
writing houses before accepting such a 
valuation. Conservative mortgages 
should cover no more than fifty or 
sixty per cent of the property value. 
The old type of mortgage loan adhered 
more or less strictly to this standard 
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but with the advent of this rela- 
tively new system of financing 
real-estate building operations by bond 
issues, a new problem has been added 
for the investor. To facilitate the sale 
of a bond issue at a good figure, it has 
been found a relatively easy matter for 
bond houses interested principally in 
the selling end of this business to se- 
cure a higher valuation for a piece of 
property upon the payment of a more 
attractive fee to certain obliging ap- 
praisers. Although appraisals for tax 
purposes are usually well below cost or 
market value, appraisals for bond issu- 
ing purposes are, unfortunately, often 
close to or above real cost. In contem- 
plating an investment in a real-estate 
issue, therefore, it would be prudent to 
measure the size of the mortgage 
against the cost of the property and 
then remember that such cost itself 
may be much too high. It is especially 
desirable for investors to be alert 
against inflated realty values in boom 
sections of a town or city. 

To purchase real-estate bonds secured 
by new or unfinished buildings in itself 
involves a certain element of specula- 
tion, for the reason that there is no 
assurance that a new building will rent 
immediately and at a_ predetermined 
rate than there is that a new manu- 
facturing company will be able to sell 
all its products at a satisfactory profit. 
To insure an immediate income from 
buildings under construction, many of 
the larger real-estate mortgage organi- 


zations have established their own 
renting departments, leasing their 


buildings in advance so that they may 
be occupied immediately upon comple- 
tion. This plan, however, is at best 
only an ameliorative and, ordinarily, is 
not very workable, except in the more 
congested residential and business sec- 
tions of a large city. 

Manipulation of real-estate values is 
another factor which should be consid- 
ered by the buyer of real-estate securi- 
ties. Properties are often sold by one 
subsidiary of a company to another 
subsidiary of the same company at a 
substantial advance in price. The value 
is thus inflated, to the disadvantage of 
the unwary investor. During boom pe- 
riods it often happens, also, that im- 
proved real estate may be re-sold sev- 
eral times. Each time the price is ad- 
vanced on the basis of anticipated earn- 
ings, and bonds offered the investing 
public are thus issued on highly inflated 
values. Certain apartment buildings on 
Riverside Drive, in New York City, 
furnish an excellent example of the ef- 
fect of changing fashions in residential 
districts. Fifteen years ago many 
buildings on this prominent residential 
street brought high rentals, which 
they cannot do today, with the result 
that severe financial losses have been 
incurred by many owners. This has 


been brought to the attention of the 





Octo! : 1997 
writer on a number of occas cs 
owners of relatively old bui! hace 
attempted to renew with the nk 


mortgage which has fallen The 
bank, being fully informed a real. 
estate conditions, refuses a 
such a loan in full. If the ow, |; 
able to take up the mortgage meq); 
he is confronted with the pro om ,; 
obtaining the loan elsewhere. ra 
having his mortgage foreclos: Su 

a situation often works out to |), lis. 
advantage of buyers of re:!-estas, 
bonds. Providing the mort; 
large enough in size to warrant pu 
chase by a real-estate bond house. 

has not been found impossible foy +) 
owner of such properties to sel] an i. 
sue of real-estate bonds to 
necessary funds. In this event, a mopt- 
gage which the bank feels to be insuf- 
ficiently protected from a conseryatiy 
standpoint may be sold in smal! denom- 
inations toa large number of investors. 
After selling commissions have been (e- 
ducted by the real-estate bond dealer, 
however, there is likely to be a rathe 
narrow mafgin of safety for the owne: 
of the bonds. 


raise ft} 


NOTHER general impression pre- 

vails among the buyers of real-es- 
tate securities that property values 
keep on increasing indefinitely. Ir 
other words, real-estate bond buyers 
generally have a feeling that there is 
a constant enhancement in the valu 
of the property securing his mortgage. 
This impression may have been fostered 
somewhat by the type of advertising 
copy used by certain real-estate bond 
dealers. Such an idea, however, is en- 
tirely erroneous, for entirely aside from 
the question of marketability, which 


has already been referred to, 
is obvious that any property, no 
matter where located, is _ subject 


to favorable or unfavorable de 
velopments, such as the general pros 
perity of the section of the country in 
which the property is located, changes 
in geographical location of industry, or 
changing fashions in residential dis- 
tricts. A striking illustration of the 
sharp depreciation of land values took 
place in New York City a number of 
years ago when, through the change in 
location of the retail-shopping district, 
a certain section of Sixth Avenue which 
for years commanded high rents became 
almost overnight an unsalable real-e>- 
tate commodity. While this was an un- 
usual situation, nevertheless it is wel! 
to bear in mind that real-estate values 
are constantly changing and when one 
purchases a real-estate bond every et 
fort should be made to select mortyges 
where the possibility of depreciation 
property value seem limited. 

Much is heard currently of the 
“guaranteed” real-estate mort ge 
Often such guaranties mean litt» 0° 
nothing. This is especially true «° the 
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made by small and newly es- adapted to meet the needs of the in- In co-operatior ith Dr. Herman Adle. 
mortgage-bond houses. A dividual boy rather than force the boy of the Institut for Juvenile Resea 


to be really of value must be to adapt himself and confine his efforts in Chicag 


: . house of issue whose assets to the needs of the institution. There Through this type of social psyc!l 
stantial character or by some_ is a rotation in work from shop to shop ric work, every boy at Glenwood 
nt organization whose assets and department to department, influ- being helped to shape himself to 
enough to merit consideration. enced largely by the desires of the in- particular niche in the world, in 
anty of a real-estate bond dividual boy, so that he has opportunity hope of eliminating the unhappy 
ose net worth might be $100,- to “find himself” vocationally before he “square peg in a round hole” situatior 


+ 


mean very little in the event is compelled to earn his bread and Realizing that the “misfit” 


us real-estate slump if bonds butter in the larger industrial world.” not only a liability to himself but to 
ctent of $10,000,000 or more In connection with the vocational community, and that a man expr ng 
guaranteed. Where a surety phase of Glenwood’s training, a rather himself through the work he likes b 
acts as guarantor it is well unusual step has been taken in the past and is best fitted to do, 1s the happi 


e into the reputation of the year, in the inauguration of a Bureau man and the best citizen, Glenwood 
and to study carefully the of Vocational Counsel, under the super- expecting some very practical and 
f the guaranty. In closing it vision of a Vocational Counsellor and worthwhile results for her boys and fo1 
mentioned that under present 
conditions a yield of much . 
er cent should be looked upon UAUUNUAUNLUOUUUIUCGUONGGVNIVONROQUODULDLOUUONUUOOUSIVORIFADEQOQOUROUEUUNOGEDOVOODIEROLODOUOTOOUEDELOOEOOOEOERE NOD OULIOUDHIONNN EONS 
picion. Conservative mortgages 
on improved property in the 
ties of the United States to- 
lom yield much in excess of 5!2 
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tify to the excellent care each boy = 


kes of his wardrobe. 
Glenwood’s cottage home life—that 
free time between dinner and bedtime- 
not so different from that of a home- 
ng family. The lamplight hours 
he boys browsing over books or 
magazines on the reading tables in the 
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ottage living-rooms; clustered  to- | E 
gether for a game of checkers or 
b 
ominoes; listening in on the radio; at F} 
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H ul reh¢ rsing for a minstrel | BATTLE CREEK =} 
tinkering with the home-made | for 4 | 
. . * eye | y b | 
» sets at the Radio Club; visiting Lia 3 R 1H ] ] ES | 
. ? ri R, tu »¢ ~ 
a neighboring cottage; practicing | Ah 7 est ant ealth ES] 
th the band, or perhaps at the school- | a7 Building F i] 
ouse taking some desired extra study. | , THE Battle Creek Sanitarium | 
oe ; ; i arranges for each guest a com f 
Or, if the boy is a thrifty lad, he P i | plete vacation program—planned | 
} P Ls . : or each day wi s 1ealth FS | 
pends part of his own time, earning ae sig oe =|) 
money, for every boy at Glenwood The wholesome, % palatable diet, = 
: 7 , | expert physical direction and the 
given the opportunity of earning, | : outdoor life, efficient medical 
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| under proper supervision is taught, | aceeret Sepa seeaeny ae 
: i | genial companionship—these and 
principles of banking his money. 


many other attractive features 
make the Sanitarium ideal as a 
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‘he grammar school training given 
the regular Illinois course of study, 
i\ddition to which is offered a two- 
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commercial course. Boys who are 


ng the latter are given the advan- 
of practical clerical experience in | 
actual work of the school office. 

‘lenwood’s industrial program and 
training have been adjusted and| 
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their communities, from the preventive 
and curative work of the Vocational 
Counsel. 

Unlike other schools which apply 
psychiatric social treatment only to 
their “problem” students, Glenwood is 
applying it in general, to all her boys, 
a fact which marks her perhaps as a 
pioneer in that field. By the Glenwood 
plan it is hoped that boys who are 
potential salesmen will become sales- 
men and not bookkeepers; that the boy 
who is a “good mixer” will be fitted for 
an occupation requiring that quality; 
that the boy whose mental equipment 
would prevent his becoming any more 
than a third-class surgeon would be 
directed to a vocation which will prom- 
ise him a satisfactory degree of happi- 
ness and success. The case of the 
mentally slow boy, and .that of the 
abnormally bright boy is being diag- 
nosed and treated just as carefully as 
the physically weak boy’s body is ex- 
amined and an attempt made to correct 
his weakness. The “problem boy’s” per- 
sonality is also being studied, his con- 
duct and academic standing charted and 
his case treated in order to iron out any 
mental kinks which might handicap his 
progress in life. 

There is the case of Sam Smith for 
instance. He is 15 years of age, well 
developed physically, but when he ar- 
rived at Glenwood it soon developed 
that he was not just like other boys. 
He developed a chronic case of home- 
sickness; cried for his grandmother; 
had seemingly no ability or inclination 
to stand on his own feet. He was a 
typical “leaner” even going so far as to 
approach a 10-year old boy with this 
plea, “Jim, I want to run away from 
Glenwood. I want to see my grandma. 
I want you to go with me because I 
am afraid to go alone. You have run 
away before and I need your help.” 

But James said, “No, I’m through 
with that sort of stuff.” Otherwise this 
incident might never have been written. 

Sam was turned over to the Bureau 
of Vocational Council for intensive 
study. Psychiatric tests disclosed that 
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he was somewhat retarded mentally 
but the key to the situation was dis- 
covered by going back into the boy’s 
early social and physical history. 

Sam weighed only 19 ounces when he 
was born, spent the first six weeks of 
his life in an incubator, wrapped in 
cotton batting. He was then turned 
over to his grandmother who took care 
of him, cotton batting and all, for the 
next 15 years, sheltering him, watch- 
ing over him, protecting him against 
all those experiences of life which 
make for ruggedness and stability of 
character. Brought up under soft and 
sheltered conditions by this doting 
grandmother, who unwisely continued 
the coddling process year after year, 
Sam had been raised a weakling. 

What could be done for a boy like 
this? The first step of course was to 
understand the boy’s problem. Then 
began a course of training, mentally, 
morally, physically, and socially, to de- 
velop backbone and independence of 
thought and action. Perhaps the big- 
gest thing that was done for Sam was 
to send him to Camp Roosevelt last 
summer, together with three boys of 
an entirely different type—boys who 
went to Camp Roosevelt for the definite 
purpose of preparing for social service 
in Glenwood on their return. Sam had 
a hard time at first, then he found he 
could run and swim. He secured a 
medal for swimming 100 yards; a sec- 
ond medal for a longer distance; also 
got a badge for marksmanship. He 
stood his period of guard duty just like 
a “regular boy.” 

Recently he received a letter from 
his grandmother saying she was going 
blind. Instead of begging to go home 
to her, he wrote to the Judge, the same 
judge who had been instrumental in 
sending him to Glenwood, asking him 
to please do something for his grand- 
mother, if he could, while he, the boy, 
was getting his education. After he 
acquired an education he would be glad 
to come home and take care of her. 

Sam still shows somewhat the effects 
of a sheltered childhood. There has 


Spring 
By Nick Collias,—a Glenwood Boy 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Listen to the woodpecker drumming, 
Listen to the woodpecker drumming, 
Over in the tree by the old saw-mill. 
Listen to the merry note, 

Coming from the robin’s throat. 


Spring is here! Spring is here! 


Look at the little squirrel, near. 
While by the old saw-mill; 

Peep the violets and the daffodil. 

And in the meadows bright, 

The bob-o-link is singing with all his 


might. 


Oct: 


been nothing spectacular o 
about his progress, but h: 
gradually transformed from 
vacillating, nail-biting, baby) \ 
loyal, steady-going, contented Ay 

this, through the social , ; 
training he is receiving at « 

About three years ago o; 
boys whom I will call “Ton, 
isn’t his real name, came to + 
intendent of Glenwood and 
leave the school. 

Surprised, because “Tony” 
an enthusiastic student, Mr 
asked his reasons for. wantin; 
and advanced 
ones why he ought not to lea\ 
then. It lacked but six weeks 
graduation, it meant leaving his cours 
etc. But “Tony” seemed firm in ; 
conviction that he ought to go at | 
particular time. 

Finally after much questioning | 
said reluctantly: 


“Well, you see, Mr. Philips, my dad’: 


been in jail for quite a_ while, 
they’ve just let him out. Since I've 
been living here at Glenwood, I’ 


learned how to go straight, and if | 


can get back home before he has 
chance to do anything, I’ve got a hun 


I can show my dad how to go straight.’ 


An institution or a training t!} 


can breed and foster that feeling in a 
lad’s heart—well—judge it for your- 


self. 
And while Glenwood makes no pre 


tense of being under Rotary auspices, 


it is interesting to note that the supe 


intendent, Leo A. Philips, one director 
and three governing members are Ro- 


tarians, members of the Chicag 


Heights Rotary Club; that practically 
every member of the Chicago Rotary 
Club is a contributor to the school; 


that during the past two years t 


governor of the Forty-first District of 
Rotary has on two different occasions 
talked to the Glenwood boys; that thre 
Rotary Clubs of Illinois have visited 
the school and that one Rotary District 
conference on boys’ work has been held 


there. 


a number of excellen 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


(Continued from 


ill started over the ownership of 

ain razorback hog. Every sum- 

| the folks up the creeks turned 

eir porkers to forage for food, 

the fall gathered them in for the 

house and the pork barrel. The 

lds and the McCoys were able to 

ut their property, all except this 

iicy porker. Hard words, an es- 

ement, and finally, at an election, 

bitter jibes and a gunshot, created 

f between neighbors which lasted 
ears. 

What was needed to settle that and 

many similar matters, though they did 

realize it at the time, was the com- 

Frank the school 

which slowly grew and prospered under 


ing of Record and 
Bravery, love of personal 
rights, independence, those 
mountain people had in a large meas- 
ure. But co-operation, mutual under- 


is direction. 
loyalty, 


standing, the spirit of give and take, 
Today, it is 
impressive to see the grandchildren of 
these celebrated leaders of the old feud 
sitting side by side in the classrooms of 
Pikeville College. 


were not so well known. 


Woodrow Wilson once made _ the 
statement that it was his belief that the 
millions of people who live in the great 
mountain districts of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and the 
Carolinas had been preserved there to 
supply a great future need in American 
life. With the increasing pressure of 
America’s problems that need is be- 
coming more keenly felt every year. 
The ancestors of these people colonized 
this country, founded its civil institu- 
tions, carved out the wilderness into 
communities. The nation now requires 
the service of their descendants. From 
Frank Record’s college, Pikeville Col- 
lege, and from similar institutions 
young men and women are coming who 
are trained in both mind and heart to 
be as useful as their forefathers were. 

The mountaineer is not ignorant, but 
illiterate. He is keen-minded, logical 


in his thinking, tenacious of convictions. 
His mother tongue contains many of 
the words and phrases which were good 
English three hundred years ago. Songs 
being 


and ballads are still sung 


page 29) 


around those log cabin firesides which 
the rest of the world has forgotten for 
centuries. Not so many miles from the 
log cabin where Lincoln was born there 
are long-legged, clear-headed boys just 
as anxious as he was for an education. 
When they get an education they go 
far with it. There lad 
taught school during the short terms 


was one who 


and came to Pikeville over a period of 
| 


seven years for such time as he could 
spare, and then went out into the world 
to rise and to hold the most highly paid 
the country. 
ministers, 


civil service position in 
Doctors, 
men, 
waiting up in these hills to come forth 


business 
are 


lawyers, 
nurses and school teachers 
to serve their country. 

Through the years farsighted men and 
women have been fostering this work 
and gradually better equipment has 
been supplied to increase the efficiency 
of this strategic enterprise. Within 
the year, however, $10,000,000 has been 
invested in a mine nearby. Valuable as 
the material products of this region 
are, they fall behind the value of the 
human product. Besides, the human 
product is vital for the safe handling of 
the vast material output. Competent, 
educated, co-operative intelligence must 
be found to control these vast material 


resources. By a dramatic coincidence 
the same region can supply both. 
Frank Record has seen this. He 


caught a glimpse of the human values 
before the material wealth was widely 
known. He has contributed millions of 
dollars of value to a community of 
some 600,000 people through this work 
he has been doing. For this school is 
one of six higher than grammar grade 
for a population of over 500,000 people, 
most of whose ancestors to the fourth 
generation have been citizens of the 
United States. 

It was not surprising that when Ro- 
tary was started in Pikeville J. Frank 
Record should have been elected the 
first president of the Pikeville Rotary 
Club. It is not surprising that the 
whole community respects him. There 
is something literal about his applica- 
tion of the Rotary motto, “Service 
Above Self.” 







































6 Collars Laundered FREE 
To Show You Our Work 


MEN are wearing starched col 
+ lars again—they | better 


} ) niort ] 


and more com i 


ther men in 


dre SS¢ | 


meeting ¢ busit ss 


are making the wearin st 
collars more enjovable by our 
ity to launder them correcth 
original manufacturers’ finish 

Laundering a collar is or f the 
most important steps in its manu- 
facture If collars were not laun- 
dered correctly the first tim the 
manufacturer would have difficulty 
in selling to your men’s wear store 
You would not buy a poorly laun 
dered Cc llar 

Collar makers demand painstak- 
ing care in the laundry processes. 
Our workers are trained to meet 
this high standard because they 
work on “new goods.” Now, this 
same “manufacturers’ service” is 


{ 


open to you. 


Our experience with “mail order” 
laundering shows us that there ar 


thousands of men who are particu 


lar about the appearance of their 
collars. They want the best, and 
since they have found that they can 
get that “best” in Troy they are 
sending their coll ion i 

sending their collars to us. 

To convince you that our high 
quality a reality we will launder 
6 of your collars FREE as a sam 

? 1 
ple. You may send any number 
6 will be laundered without charg: 


Send for Our Handy Carton 
It Will Make Mailing Easier 


~ THIS 3 our Handy 
} x oes : 


Mailing Carton. It 
will serve mat triy 
back ind rorti It 

. — make t eas to col 

lect soiled collars and ship tl 

Send your collars or send a postal for the 
empty box today 


What some Men Say 


We have customers in nearly 
every state 


“T wish to say that the work cer- 
tainly speaks for itself. It 
you claimed and a great dea 
than I expected to receive.’’—Pitts 


burgh, Pa. 


“T am very much pleased w y 
work; this is the first time my col 
lars have looked O. K. since they 
were new.’’—Milo, Maine 

“Again I must confess that I can’t 
duplicate your workmanship locally.” 

Baldwinsville, N. ¥ 

“You have certainly lived up to 
your advertisement collars looked 


as good as new.’ Toledo, Ohio 


brother and 


“We (my I) are very 
much pleased with the service which 
you continue giving us.’’—Statesville, 
a © 

“I remain a firm believer in your 
work after three years’ trial.’-—In 
terlaken, Mass 


COLLARTOWN 
LAUNDRY 


176 Broadway 
Troy, N. Y. 
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The Rotary Value of Time 


than anyone else. Their belief flattered 
me into believing the same thing. While 
I believed it, I had time only for the 
business; hardly any left for myself, 
my family, and not a minute in a week 
for any civic, charitable, or Rotary 
project. That was because I took an- 
other person’s estimate of my value, 
instead of my own. 


“Rotary taught me that there are 
things more well worth while doing 
than one’s own private affairs; and 


; and this is the point of the 
whole story that man who 
could do those things better than any- 
who didn’t them, who 
time to less ‘important 
things, was not efiicient as a citizen 
and a member of society. 

“The 
good president of a great financial in- 
stitution if he insisted on counting: his 
own cash, or doing his own book-keep- 
ing. It is very possible that he can 
count cash faster than the speediest 
of his tellers, and with greater accur- 
acy. It is probable that he could do 
book-keeping faster, more accurately, 
with greater intelligence than the 
best of his help. But if he did these 
things, merely because he could do 
them better than he could them 
done, he wouldn’t be a great construc- 
tive force in the financial He 
wouldn’t have time. 

“T dare say that Doc, 
nurse a patient better than the best 
nurse on his staff; but if he did he 
wouldn’t have time to do the more con- 
structive work of surgery. Old Precious 
Stones, at my right, could probably 
beat the best of his salesmen selling 
over the counter, but what would be- 
come of his store management and his 
advertising, his business expansion, and 
his planning for the future, if he did? 


one else, do 


devoted his 


Janker, here, would not be a 


hire 
world. 


here, could 


“My life was something like that. I 
aid the business tasks which came to 
me, because I could do them better than 
others, without any regard to their rel- 
ative importance with others which I 
might do if I tried. 

“Rotary brought home to me the fact 
that the most important thing in all 
the world is not how much money you 
can make, or how much business growth 
you can register in a given interval 
of time, but how much you count in 
the scheme of things as a whole. I 
joined this club, expecting to find a 
group of clear-headed business men 
who devoted all their time to more busi- 
ness, better business, bigger business; 


more money, quicker money, bigger 
money. You all know what I found 
. . . . Rotary is concerned much 


more with the spirit of service than 
with the making of money. Rotary 


(Continued from page 23) 


rightly holds that the men who make a 
success of their businesses, who can be- 
come leaders in their lines of work 
through their ability clearly to think 
and ably to execute, can appreciate the 
importance of service, and best learn 
to give it. But you cannot find any real 
Rotarian who thinks of Rotary as of 
the greatest importance as a means of 
making more business or more money, 
unless they come as an indirect by- 
product of better service. 

“Do not imagine that I think of 
Rotary as an eleemosynary institution, 
or that its individual contributions to 
charity or relief bulk any larger in my 
mind than do those of any organization 
which devotes a certain part of its time 
and funds to alleviating distress. There 
is no difference between a bus bought 
to take poor people for an outing by 
Rotary, or one bought by the Salvation 
Army. A bus is a bus and an outing is 
an outing. Our charitable work, like all 
charitable work, is of value in two ways 

what it actually does, and what 
it does to us who do it. I cannot see 
that a lesson of charity taught by Ro- 
tary is any different from the same 
lesson taught by any other organiza- 
tion. 


““ igen Rotary does . ... . oF 
has done for me, anyway, 

which no other influence in my life was 

ever able to do, is to show me the rela- 

tive importance of effort which goes 

purely for a selfish purpose, and the 

effort which goes for the good of many. 

“For one reason or another, some of 
my associates thought that no one else 
could as quickly put on its feet the 
Boys Welfare Association of which the 
Banker spoke. I know that others could 
do it, but they couldn’t be found, or 
‘didn’t have time’ to do it. My Secre- 
tary figured the amount of time I 
would have to devote to it to accomplish 
a certain specified number of meetings, 
letter writing, telephone calls, effort. 
My problem was to decide whether any- 
thing that I was doing was more value 
to myself, to my business, to this city, 
to society at large, than this job. If 
it was, I wouldn’t do it. If any work 
I was doing was of less importance to 
society, and if I was convinced that I 
could do this job better than anyone 
else available, then I had it to do. 

“T had it to do because Rotary taught 
me what I like to think is the inner or 
esoteric meaning of ‘he profits most 
who serves best.” There is no self in 
the inner meaning of ‘profits’ in that 
slogan. The profit is not in money or 
increased business; it is wholly in the 
inner man. I thought it over and found 
out what I could and couldn’t do. Then 


I turned over a certain departn 
my business to a man who coul:) {9 
and started in on the welfare ao 
tion. 

“The man who took over eno.) 
my work to enable me to do it, js)’; 
doing it as well as I can. Neit! ey ; 
the scrub woman who washes wu) ¢h, 
office scrubbing the floors as thorough}, 
as I could or would do it. [| think 
I’d make a better typist than the on, 
who sits at my elbow most of the day 
But I don’t take their jobs . . | | 
have more important work to do. An 
just because this particular work 
a part of my own business, and having 
it done less well than I could do 
would cost me something, didn’t seen 
to weigh at all against the call of my 
totary associates and society, becuns, 
the principles of Rotary taught in: 
new conception of time. 

“It’s been like that with all the extra 
activities I have undertaken. Ther 
comes a point, of course, when I can- 
not, in justice to my many employees, 
and to my stock-holders, give up any- 
thing else; if I did, I would suffer jn 
my ability to do those things, by be- 
coming a failure in my own job. 

“I don’t work so long in the offic 
now. I used to wonder how so many 
busy men found time to do some of th: 
world’s work; why their own work 
didn’t suffer. Now I know that they 
are willing to let their business suffe: 
some, in order to do those things fo: 
society which have to be done, and 
which they can do better than anyon 
else. They, as I, have learned, many 
of them through Rotary and its ‘service 
above self’ teachings, that the relative 
importance of time is to be measured 
in terms of the importance of the work 
to be done, and not in terms of the need 
of their service to their own businesses 
and pocket-books.”’ 

The gavel came down just then, and 
there was no time for comment. As 
they left the dining-room after the 
meeting, the Banker said to the Doctor 
and the Jeweler . . “well, boys, 
how about that committee on a new 
auditorium? I know you said _ no 
Rs nek weit hoct evi: 

The Doctor looked at the Jeweler and 
the Jeweler looked at the Doctor. Both 
of them laughed, rather sheepishly. 

“T haven’t got the face to say | 
haven’t time!” answered the Doct: 
“If he can,” pointing to the Executi' 
“I guess I can too.” 

“Me, too!” chimed in the Jeweler © 
a very small voice. 

It would, indeed, be strange if « 
organization called Rotary could eff: 
no revolutions! 
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Vhat Sport Has 
Taught Me” 


mtinued from page 9) 


Take my friend, Malm- | 


nnis champion of Sweden. I 
iy him in an important Davis 
several years ago. I ar- 
Stockholm by airplane from 
ust a few minutes before we 
go on the court. Naturally I 
little ‘énervé—nervous, you 
ter the trip. After our match 
mmate, Henri Cochet, was to 
Swedish second string, Wallen- 
ut, as I was hardly fit to play, 
Ma om insisted that they play first 
to give me a couple of hours’ 


hat, you see, is the true spirit | 


sportsman, which is represented | 


land. 


“| REMEMBER another example of 


fine spirit of sportsmanship. Zenzc 
Shimidzu was the captain of the Jap- 
Davis Cup team in 1925. France 

| Japan, you will recall, had reached 
final round to settle which country 
ould challenge the United States. 
But, unexpectedly, Lacoste, our best 
iyer, was defeated in the first match 
Harada of Japan, and Cochet was 


ely able to escape defeat from Ta- | 


ia. I was on shipboard, having been 
letained in Paris on business, and 
ed the second day of the matches. 

I would have been a help to my team- 
nates, but as I had not been officially 
nominated I was not eligible to play 
France. But Mr. Shimidzu sug- 
gested that I play the following after- 
noon in any case. It was fine sports- 
manship and generosity, and after such 


a fine feeling toward the country that 
produced such players. 
“Such fine sporting instincts are not 


| 


confined to any one race or hemisphere. | 


[ could give you a hundred such ex- 


amples that I have noticed in interna- | 


tional contests. This is the one splen- 
lid thing that sport can do to improve 
elations between nations that com- 
merce can never do. 

“Sport is more powerful and, I be- 
lieve, for other reasons, has a greater 
and more lasting effect on international 
feelings. In business there is always a 
struggle. I may, for instance, have to 
make money at your expense, or you 

’ have to make money at my ex- 
nse. The struggle may be friendly, it 
’ even be cooperative; but it is a 
iggle nevertheless. In sport there 


uso a struggle. But there is this | 
ference: One is never ‘diminué— | 


me see, you are never diminished, 
A down. You can never lose. You 
; y your best, you give your best and 
i a tout.’ That is all there is to it. 
_ \-ctory or defeat there is the clean, 
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EAST OR WEST, “THEY SN ohh KNOW THEIR CIGARETTES!” 
wer 


a certain “dude 
ranch” in Montana, all the cowboys are smoking Fatimas. 
For all their quizzical scorn of the effete East, these young 
Westerners are evidently quick to recognize the real thing, 


wherever it hails from! 


Of course they cost more—quality always does! 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


Sales in the Detroit District 





If you have a Sales Problem in the 
Detroit district, put it up to Sales 


Counselor “Charlie” Crockett. He 
can and will help you. 


166 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 











BEAN’S Lambskin Camp Best 


Made of high-grade lambskin with wool, clipped to a uniform length 
so that it feels and looks like a fur-lined boot. Moccasin sole, suitable 
for outdoor wear around camp. 

I personally have used these boots in my camps and home for two 
years and do not hesitate to recommend them as very practical camp 
footwear. The most popular article in the camp. White or beaver color. 
Sizes, 3 to 12. 

Men’s and Ladies’ $3.85 Postpaid 
Write for free sample and NEW CATALOG 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr., 92 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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sincere joy of sport; golf, tennis, foot- 
ball, anything you like. In business you 
have practically the same rules of fair 
play. But they are usually not ob- 
served both in letter and spirit as in 
sport. True, I have seen the sports- 
manlike type of big business man who 
would prefer to lose everything he had 
and start all over again at the bottom, 
rather than accept a fee or an honor 
which had not been earned fairly. But 
the odds, I will admit, are somewhat in 
favor of the athlete. Temptation to de- 
ceive is perhaps easier to resist on the 
field of sport with the eyes of the crowd 
upon you, than behind the closed doors 
of the business office. But shouldn’t 
that make the game of business all the 
more worth fighting for. If the man 
on the corner and his competitor are 
both playing the game fairly, shouldn’t 
they rejoice in seeing each other suc- 
ceed? Each must give up something in 
order that both may win. 

“Last June I was playing in the final 
round of the British championships at 
Wimbledon, outside London, against my 
dear friend and teammate, Henri 
Cochet. In the fifth and last set I had 
six-match points. Think of that! Six 
times when one point would have given 
me the match. And I did not get them! 

“Oh, you had bad luck. Bad luck! 
That’s too bad!’ That’s what people 
said to me afterward. But I did not 
feel so at all. I didn’t in the least mind 
losing, all my feeling was one of joy 
at that magnificent fight of my friend 
when he was so close to defeat. Truly, 
in six years I have never seen anything 
like it upon the courts. It made me— 
you know—gasp at his wonderful play, 
it left me filled with admiration for 
him. Suppose that it had happened as 
it has happened sometimes that my 
opponent is a Japanese or a Spaniard. 
Would I not have the same admiration 
for him? Of course. And if someone 
in France tried to start a war against 
Japan and told me what wicked fellows 
they were, would I not be able to say 
no? Would I not be able to tell them 
that I know something of the men in 
Japan? And what I know is not at all 
what you would have me believe.” 


‘6 FOLLOW you,” I interrupted at 

this point, “and there is a question 
I want to ask you. Although all this 
may force you to see the good in other 
nations, what about the mass of the 
people in France. They have not the 
same advantages in sport that you 


have—” 
“Ah, just so! Now you come to the 
point. Four years ago our national 


tennis championships were closed; that 
is, they were only for French citizens. 
Then we opened them to everyone. To- 
day players from twenty different na- 
tions compete for our titles. French 


sporting enthusiasts flock out to the 
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stadium at Saint Cloud by the thou- 
sands. And they are thousands of ordi- 
nary citizens. They see good sports- 
men from many lands; in June last we 
had French, Danes, Americans, Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch, Germans, Austrians, 
Czechs, Dutch, South Africans, Hun- 
garians Spaniards, Poles, Swiss, In- 
dians, Egyptians, and Belgians all play- 
ing, and our spectators realized that 
the American or the German or the 
Dane is a good sportsman and a good 
fellow. Do you see the effect such an 
affair has upon the international con- 
sciousiness of a people? 

“Let me tell you of an impression 
made the other way. Several years ago 
our Suzanne Lenglen was in your coun- 
try. She was not well. Often I have 
told her: ‘Suzanne, you are the one 
woman in the world who should never 
be ill.’ She did an unfortunate thing, 
she defaulted to Mrs. Mallory, then the 
American champion. And for years 
you and all other Americans believed 
that she was a bad sport and perhaps 
also unconsciously that the French as 
a whole were not sportsmanlike. Ah, 
yes you did. An impression of this sort 
takes years and years and many ex- 
amples to erase. Do you not begin now 
to perceive the value of international 
sport and the effect it can have for 
good or bad upon international rela- 
tions? 

“Now I have never been to South 
America or to Australia. This winter 
the French Lawn Tennis Federation is 
sending us on a short trip to South 
America and to Australia. Do you not 
think playing with these peoples will 
open our eyes, that it will make us see 
what good sportsman there are down 
there? And, on the other hand, will 
not the thousands who watch us play, 
will not they say afterwards: 

“‘Ah, they are not so bad, those 
Frenchmen. They are good fellows, 
after all.’ Yes, I am sure of it. 

“This past summer I was asked to 
play in a large tournament in Dussel- 
dorf. It is the first time that French 
players have been permitted in Ger- 
many since the war. Their great cham- 
pion, Otto Froitzheim, a charming fel- 
low, was to take part. Would I come? 
I promised to try to arrange my affairs 
to be able to play. I went up for three 
days, met Froitzheim in the finals in a 
long five-set match in which he led two 
sets to love. Ah, he played the game 
of his life, I can tell you. Well, the 
crowd was enormous. They wanted a 
German victory; yes, that was natural. 
But they cheered me at the finish as 
much as if Froitzheim had won. They 
were marvelous. How do you think 
that makes me feel toward the Ger- 
mans? I cannot hate a people who are 
sportsmanlike. 

“And then they ask me to play with 
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Froitzheim in the doubles. er had 
a Frenchman played beside . rman 
since the war. Would I be first? 
Certainly, why not? Otto a fin 


player and a good sportsman. | »4 we 
were lucky enough to win. Th. -rowg. 
were so large that on the las: Ly the 
gates were closed an hour be re th, 
And they were 


match began. arvel. 
ous to me, a Frenchman, an e my of 
their country just a few years » ». The 


fact that I had served in the wr, tha: 
I had shot at their sons and }yothe,; 
was forgiven and forgotten. \e wor, 
all upon the field of sport; t! audi- 
ence as well as the players. We wer 
permeated with the spirit of sport, anj 
I believe this four days’ play at Dusse}. 
dorf did more to promote a since, 
understanding and good feeling hetwee, 
French and Germans than a hundre) 
conferences between the heads of th, 
various nations. 


6“ HY do I believe this? Because j; 

a conference the statesmen of th, 
various nations are usually trying ¢ 
get something and give nothing. They 
are bound by few rules and conse. 
quently they feel able to take any ad. 
vantage possible. But in the world of 
sport your sportsman does not take 
advantages. He wishes to play th 
game with his heart as well as wit! 
his body and his mind. You see the 
distinction? I could not accept a poin' 
in a close match that did not belong t: 
me. I could not receive a doubtful de- 
cision because such a point taken would 
take away my power to concentrate fo 
five minutes afterward. And this is no 
more true of myself than of any othe 
sportsman in the world. Politics, ever 
international politics, is like business 
Someone must always win, someont 
must always concede a point here or a 
point there in order that none will lose 
out in the end. But sport is like sport 
and nothing else. We are not in spor 
impressed with winning; we are more 
anxious to ‘bien jouer,’—how do you say 
it, to play the game. And if you play 
the game one can never lose! 

“IT am an optimist.” Here the cheery, 
infectious smile, the spontaneous gril 
which has won Jean Borotra so many 
friends in so many distant parts of the 
world appeared. “Yes, I am an opt: 
mist. I believe the world is growing 
better. You don’t think so? Look back 
thirty years—such a thing as a sport: 
ing spirit was unknown among the 
masses, in my country at any rate 
Why? Because there was no interna 
tional sport. There were no interna 
tional competitions. Nations mvt ea! 
other at war; or at best throug! the! 
political leaders. You see, we «re il 
proving. We are getting closer, we ar 
getting to know each other bett.r. We 
are meeting more and more upon the 
field of sport where we are governed 
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. that are certain to bring out 
in human nature. And when 
<t twenty years my generation 
e, which like yours in the 
tates, has been brought up in 
phere of sport become the 
their lands, do you not think 

see a different spirit in the 
of the various nations 

r ut the world? 

“Every once in a while I am asked a 

: silly stion like this: Who are the 

si ytsmen in the world? Or, 

ition is the most sportsmanlike, 
‘t the English better sportsmen 
he Germans, or the Germans 
han the French? No nation has 

t sportsmen, no nation is the 

sportsmanlike. Of course not. 

nation has good sportsmen. No 
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one country has the ‘accaparement’— 
the, what do you call it now, the right 
to be called more sportsmanlike than 
any other. That is the lesson I have 
learned in the past few years from 
international sport, a sport which h 
taken me nearly all over 


as 


two continents 


and is soon to take me over a third. 
And as international sport grows and 
extends its intercourse we shall have 


more good feeling, more understanding 
between nations, more sympathy for the 
other mans’ point of view. And, on the 
other hand, we shall have fewer wars, 
fewer disputes about tariffs and bound- 
and such absurd things. A little 
golf and tennis and perhaps not 


aries 
more 


quite so many conferences— 
“You see, I told you I was an opti 
mist!” 


The First Music Lesson 


(Continued from page 11) 


et him give up the piano-lessons to 
make up for it. He would make her. 
He couldn’t stand them any more. 

He liked football, preferred it to 
baseball; there was more active push- 
ng and shoving to be done. He could 
be very fierce in a scrimmage; one just 
shut one’s teeth and forgot everything 
except the ball. But in baseball there 
was too much time to think, it gave 
him time to hate it, and that was fatal. 
No, one must just shove, and shove; it 
was rather fun to be one of a school- 
boy crowd, good at a game, so good 
that the fellows let you alone after- 
wards, let you alone to go off by your- 
self. Fellows respected you if you were 
good at a game. 


N his secret heart, though, John Fel- 

don knew that there was something, 
somewhere, he ought to be doing, some- 
thing splendid, something he could do 
better than anyone else, something he 
would want to do and not hate, any of 
the time he was doing it. Something 
that would make him feel as John 
Barrymore and Cecile Sorel felt when 
they were acting. 

In the middle of a football scrim- 
mage, or running full-tilt up the field 
with the fellows coming at him, and 
the ball held tightly, madly, he nearly 
achieved that feeling and it made him 
perform heroically the feats which 
gained him the respect of the fellows, 
but afterwards he would know, secretly, 
that he was not in the least like John 
Barrymore, or Cecile Sorel, and never 
would be. That was when the tears 
burned behind his lids. 

The house which contained the piano, 
the teacher, and the sounds which John 
tated more than anything in the world, 
was full of all three when he arrived. 

ie pupil before him was pounding out 





remotely resembled 
” and John’s lip 
loudly, 


something which 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque, 
curled. “Gee,” he muttered 
waiting in the ante-room for the lesson 

to end, “Gee, some little old ivory hitter 

I’ll say.” His lips sulked. There was 

more than boyish disgust in his eyes; 

they flashed, they burned, they ita, 

though he did not know it. 

He stared at the teacher’s black-satin | 
back, wondering what good she thought | 
she was doing by teaching a boy to 
make such rotten sounds on a piano. 
How he detested that piano with its 
dark upright face and the little 
scratches which he remembered so well 
underneath the namepiece. 

In a few moments now, he would be 
seated on the stiff little stool making 
more scratches with his nails where 
others had sat making scratches. 
Scratchy sounds too, a beastly row—— 
tum-tum-tum, Kulac, Schirmer, Grieg | 
perhaps Grieg wasn’t so bad if | 
one was alone at the piano——but no, | 
he was as obnoxious as the rest with 
his squiggly bits which the teacher 
found so important. 

Tum-ti-tum-ti-tum-ti-tu-um. The} 
“Humoresque” wound along its untime- 
ly way, and John listened, hating it, 
quivering, his sensitive ear shuddering | 
away from the hardness of the notes. | 

“I'll just wait until that boy 
finished, then I’ll say politely that my 
mother does not wish me to take any | 
more lessons. I'll just go, after I’ve| 
said it, and she can’t say a word; gee, | 
mother can’t make me go on "a 

“There, that will do for today,” he 
heard Miss Graven say, and the other 
boy had jumped off the stool and was 
putting his music together. 

“Come along John, are you reany 

“No, I gee, I —guess I am.” 

There he was sliding onto the hard 
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stool, opening his exercise-book, flexing 
his unwilling fingers. Miss Graven had 
taken her place beside him. The lesson 
was on. 

It went on its way as the others had 
done, but more wearily, more hatefully 
than ever. John was in a frightful 
temper when he rammed his music to- 
gether in his neat brown-leather roll, 
and pulled the strap viciously tight. 

“You really must try harder, dear 
boy,” said Miss Graven in her hard 
voice, “you may make a musician yet 
if you try.” 

John turned and stared at her. A 
musician! It was too much! 

“Gee, Miss Graven,” he began, “I’d 
rather be dead .’ He paused, flush- 
ing but looking her in the eye; then he 
ran from the room into the sun of the 





street. He would go and’ join the fel- 
lows at football practise. He would. 
He didn’t care : 





He walked fast, so fast that he was 
wet and red-faced from the pace in the 
morning heat. He could hear the other 
boys from his school, released from 
work as he was on this Saturday morn- 
ing, talking and laughing behind a 
hedge which bordered the park play- 
ground. They would be waiting for 
him to play. They didn’t know he had 
been forbidden. But he’d play anyway. 
He’d show his mother! It would take 
the taste of music out of his mouth. A 
musician? Never! He hated music. 
He would rather be dead. 

With a rather set face, he prepared 
to join his comrades in the park. The 
path to them led him up behind them 
through two red bushes which he part- 
ed, pushing himself through. 


§ nam boys were all together in a cor- 

ner, in an odd group, some of them 
sitting, some lying on the ground, the 
others gathered about. In the center 
of them stood the newcomer, the Ger- 
man boy who had come at Christmas 
to finish the term. He had not been 
popular because he would not play 
games. John had no grudge against 
him because of that, but he had not 
bothered with the boy; now he watched 
him carefully as he raised something 
to his mouth. He swayed his body and 
signalled ungracefully with his elbow. 
It was effective, however, because sud- 
denly the air was disturbed by the dis- 
cordant sound of a dozen or more 
mouth-organs controlled by the hands 
and lungs of as many rank amateurs. 

John waited just long enough to take 
in the scene, then he swooped upon the 
newly organized orchestra, scattering 
it, pushing the boys aside until he 
faced the German. 

The boy stopped playing, his face 
puffed up and red from the effort. He 
stared with slightly bulging eyes at 
John. He was perfectly good-tempered 
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about the interruption. The others 
protested, but not angrily. 

“Sissy!” yelled John, his voice crack- 
ing, “Sissies, all of you, bah, yah, 
musicians! sissies!” 

He turned on them all, denouncing. 
There was a movement amongst them. 
The interruption was all right, but this 
epithet was another matter. There 
was a squaring of fists. 

But John turned again on the Ger- 
man boy and snatched the mouth-organ 
from him, almost out of his mouth. 
“Sissy!” he hissed. In his voice was 
all the pent-up hatred of everything, 
music, thé-dansants, pianos with 
scratches on the nameboards, all the 
hateful hours he had spent practising. 
He panted, waiting. 

The German boy squared up to him. 
He went a little pale, but he was pre- 
pared to be reasonable. John was 
smaller than he. 

“My father,” said the German boy, 
“is the greatest musician in the world; 
you give me back my mouth-organ, 
please.” 

“Bah,” said John bitterly, “I might 
have known your father was a musi- 
cian, bah! a musician! bah!” 

The other boy’s face became a painful 
red. 

“My father is the most famous musi- 
cian ” he began.... 

“I don’t believe it,” said John, not 
caring, but anxious to contradict any- 
thing the other said. 

One of the other boys pushed for- 
ward. “Gee, John, don’t you know who 
his father is?” he asked jeeringly. 

“A musician!” yelled John furiously, 
“a beastly, dirty, little tum-ti-tum musi- 
cian!” P 
“T fight you,” said the German quiet- 
ly, almost unwillingly. 

“C’mon,” answered John, squaring up. 

They fought, and John got the worst 
of it. In the first place he was the 
smaller, and in the second, he fought 
with fury and no purpose. He was 
merely fighting. Some of the fury died 
away as he felt the blows. But he con- 
tinued to fight gamely. 

He was beaten. His nose bled. One 
of his eyes was swollen already. 

A gendarme separated them, sent 
the whole party flying. John ran with 
the others across the green lawn, 
stumbling over flower-beds. 

He found himself hiding behind a 
hedge, safe from pursuit, holding, a 
handkerchief to his bleeding nose, most 
of the anger in him gone. 

He realized that one of the boys had 
remained with him in the _ hiding- 
place, and turned to see who it was. 
It was the German boy. He was smil- 
ing apologetically at John. He really 
did not know what the fight had been 
about, and he was a friendly sort of 
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fellow. He felt sorry about: . }), 
ing nose. - 

“You come to my house, it 
he suggested, “I fix your nose 

John nodded apathetically «g,,, 
all right,” he said quietly. 

They slipped through the ge + 
the street, crossed it and e 
garden. 

It was beautifully quiet. Th. urmth 
of the noon-day permeated the " 
the two boys: a little breeze f the 
blue Mediterranean soothed the © oye 
heated blood. 

John sniffed appreciatively at th: 
scent of a trailing blossom, let it bry 
against his bruised cheek as they pags, 
under it. . 

“Gee, I’m thirsty,” he said in a Joy 
voice. He looked at his host hopefully 
and noted that the other boy was stand. 
ing tense in the pathway. 

“He plays,” said the German boy j: 
an awed, excited whisper, holding John’; 
arm tightly. 


OHN made no sound. He was toy 

tired to bother any further abou 
music, or musicians. Perhaps the fe- 
low’s father was a famous musician, 
what of it? He could give him a drink 
of water or something before he starte: 
for home, couldn’t he? Gee, you'd think 
even a musician might have some wate; 
to spare, you’d think 

But what was this thing that wa: 
stealing out on the heavily scented air, 
this sweetness which suddenly ep- 
veloped them? Something that re- 
minded John instantly of lovely smells, 
and honey, and filled him with the ex- 
citement he sometimes felt when he 
stood, forbidden and alone, on his bal- 
cony under the stars and drank in the 
heavy ardours of the Southern night, 
the same something that swelled inside 
him when he was in the middle of the 
football scrimmage with the red blood 
of battle in his eyes, and with the cries 
of his comrades behind him. 

John Feldon’s heart began to beat 
heavily. He listened. He stood rooted, 
listening. 

The other boy stole into the house, 
leaving him alone and John did not 
notice. He crept nearer to the open 
window through which the magic came. 
He pressed himself against the vines, 
trembling. 

It was Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” 
played by the world’s master hand on 
a violin made of dreams. John had 
never before heard the “Humoresque, 
not really. He closed his eyes, drinking 
it in, drinking it in. He did not hear 
the German boy return to the doorway, 
did not see him look at the queer .mer- 
ican and steal away again. 

John Feldon had never before ear! 
a violin solo, played without acco1 pam! 
ment, a solo by a master. It was nusi¢ 
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at unrecognizable as such, food John stared at him, uncomprehending. 

for hi musician’s soul. “Music?” he said dazedly, “I hate 

Tl was no other thing in the gar- music, that’s not music.” 

> the quivering and awakened “My father,” said the German boy 

ul John Feldon, played upon by pompously, “is the most famous vio- 

1e ns of the violin in the hands linist in the world.” 

ft erman boy’s father. John paid no attention to him. He 

TI Humoresque” ceased softly, ex- was staring at the violin. He put out 

The last note sent a sick, his hand timidly. “Might I try, let 
le feeling down to the pit of me——try,” he said in a sort of pant. 1927 ATLAS 
John’s stomach, and a queer pain to the = Confidently, the man put the precious yg gn Rg irate 
* his spine which was pressed instrument into the slender hands, Se «Se ay eee ee 

to « knot in the vine to which he noting them with approval. He folded + 

ung John’s hands correctly on the violin, Webster Ss New 
After the music stopped, there was smiling with pleasure to see the lack International 
nothing in the garden, only John and of awkwardness. He drew the bow, Dictionary oo 
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his blazing eyes. For quite along time. guiding the boy’s hands, over the 
Over his head he heard a murmur of strings in a deep, baying note. 

, but he remained where he was, It was the beginning of a musical 
his heart upturned for more, praying career of no mean magnitude, but John 
for more. And it came. Softly, be- was not thinking of that, nor of the 
ause the German boy had told the man fact that as his hands drew out the 


se ° ; 4 and easy monthly payments a 
who held the violin; wonderfully, be- music, something within him gushed approved i in t nited L— and Can 
ada) mL Ww robdably prefer the beautiful 

India-Pa; Edition which 


cause the man was excited by what he sweetly forth, to mingle with all the 
had heard from his son; powerfully, power and sweetness and fulfilment in 
because the man became a god as he the universe. 

played, giving his art to the soul of He stood quietly, fingering the violin, 
John Feldon in the garden. his eyes no longer frantic, but deep and 
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After a while they came out and glowing. The sulkiness had vanished Constantly improved and kept up to dat 
brought him inside, to the room where from his mouth. After a minute, he an aoe this it mk oe ne Ie no ue 
the man had stood while he played. turned to the German boy. iis ae eae 


“What was it?” asked John, “what “Gee,” said John, “you big donkey, 
it?” whyn’t you say your father was a vio- 
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The man smiled. He tilted John’s linist; I thought you said he was a Casson 
head back, looking deep into his eyes, musician!” NOW! 
at his young mouth which trembled yet The man laughed. The German boy 
was so strong. goggled his eyes. Tee 
“Have you then never heard music “I’m going to be a violinist,” said |P ..........--- 
before?” he asked, with great under- John, quite quietly. 
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no guarantee that in doing this you are 
insuring their future happiness. Such 
bequests can be torn from them through 
their own fault or that of another, 
through speculation or any other mis- 
fortune. The inner worth of a strong 
character does not, however, fall to 
pieces with such a catastrophe. Above 
all let us try then to give our children 
something in their life’s journey that 
will endure, the foundation of an inner 
strength that is not dependent upon 
external circumstances. Let us bear 
in mind always that youth’s closest con- 
tact with education is the home. 


‘T’ HE fact that man’s development fol- 

‘ows its own natural laws cannot be 
ignored in education. One cannot edu- 
cate a feeble-minded child to great in- 
tellectual leadership any more than one 
can train a physically weak child. to 
pugilism. Conceit and lack of insight 
on the part of the instructor can cause 
great harm in this respect, and may 
transform childhood’s happiest days 
into joyless drudgery. Kindly nature 
has provided a world with ample room 
for the weak as well as for the strong. 

So the development of a_ strong 
moral personality should be in the fore- 
ground of all education, even though 
all teaching, especially as it concerns 
the molding of character, is influenced 
by inherited tendencies, by environment, 
and by the age in which we live. In 
spite of obstacles such as these much 
can be accomplished through patient, 
methodical impressions presented in a 
clear-headed manner; just as great 
harm can result from neglect, or failure 
to understand the child. 

Hot-house methods of education 
should not be used, nor should we con- 
sider too great a measure of education. 
Pestalozzi, who designates the develop- 
ment of the inner strength as the pur- 
pose of all true education, has this to 
say: “Of what avail is education if it 
does not contribute something toward 
making our lives nobler and better.” 
And another educational leader, May- 
reder, writes: “Perhaps we have a 
tendency to place too high a value on 
school knowledge. Knowledge is power, 
a genuine power, it is true, but still 
more forceful is a good mind, and a 
free, fearless heart.” Thinking frees the 
mind, but a blind education, has little 
to do. with the liberating strength of 
thought. “It is impossible for thought 
to be all powerful,” remarks Kleist, 
“for action is infinitely more forceful 
than thought.” Error, imperfection, 
and vice are not to be corrected with 
hard punishment. Montaigne has said 
“One does not benefit a man when one 
hangs him.” And so it is with educa- 
tion, the middle road is always the saf- 
est road to success. That is what Kant 
had in mind when he wrote: “Children 


are spoiled if one fulfills their every 
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wish, and yet they are badly educated 
if you oppose their will entirely.” 
Good example is undoubtedly the most 
effective element in teaching. There 
should be no lack of bodily activity in 
useful work and in games. 

All of us are aware that force calls 
forth force and that nothing better can 
result from it. A slavish drilling is 
hazardous and may destroy all self- 
confidence; unnecessary force leads to 
intellectual dependence; it weakens the 
character and makes a hypocrite and a 
liar of an individual. The position of 
an individual as a member of society, 
rather than an independent personality, 
must be deeply impressed upon the con- 
sciousness of the youth. 

Stronger than force is the power of 
love, the power of good, the spirit of 
good will and forbearance. Kindness 
does not imply weakness; and wise 
tolerance is not blindness; leniency is 
an authentic, effective medium in educa- 
tion. As Pestalozzi once said, “Love 
does not rule, but it enlightens, and that 
is more important!” And how inspir- 
ing are the words ef Ernest Towald 
[pseudonym of a Rotarian of Berne] in 
his very splendid book ‘Cornerstones 
for a New World”: “Love, after all, 
is the essence of all true religion, belief 
in the good of man a foremost com- 
mandment, and the hope of the future 
happiness of mankind a beautiful duty.” 

It might be well to call attention to 
the force of habits both good and bad 
with their almost unconquerable power. 
Diogenes Laértius tells a story of 
Plato, when upon one occasion he re- 
buked one of his friends whom he found 
nlaying with dice. In answer to the 
man’s excuse that it was just a harm- 
less pastime, Plato replied, “Ah, but 
a habit is never harmless.” 

Of great consequence in the training 
of our youth is a provision for physical 
development. It is with truth that Jean 
Jacques Rousseau says in his “Emile,” 
which Goethe calls the nature evangel 
of education: “The body needs strength 
to obey the soul; a good servant must 
be a strong one.” 

We do not want a weakly esthetic 
generation, but rather do we desire a 
healthy, vigorous race. Let us take 
care, therefore, that our youth be not 
estranged from the influence of their 
own productive strength because of too 
much coddling and too many luxuries. 
Let us accustom them early to a life 
of unpretentiousness. 

We have the duty, as far as our 
ability and strength permit, of rearing 
our children as honorable citizens who 
recognize their responsibility to society, 
and of giving them enough political in- 
sight to convince them of the necessity 
for the institution of government. The 
education of an upright citizen has 
nothing in common with a narrow na- 
tionalism or with the error of placing 
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at opposite poles national 

and world citizenship. World 
a hypothetical outgrowth of 
for one who does not rec 
duties in his smaller circle, 
cannot grasp his obligatior he 
larger community of universa’ © tize, 

ship. 

In my opinion, the first dut) 
zenship education is to convey a 
standing of true liberty and to 
upon the mind of youth the 
tion of a life that is socially a, 
ethically right. Civic freedom does ; 
imply total absence of restraint. |t ; 
in this regard that youth errs mos 
when it believes that liberty j 
thing absolute and overlooks the jp. 
ternal and external limits; when 
considers discipline and _ self-discip|in, 
as a detestable force, and order ayypear: 
to them as a maladjustment. Meap- 
while, youth does not realize that th 
greatest personal liberty is dependen: 
largely upon self-control, and that w: 
fail to reach the true heights of free- 
dom until we have subordinated ow 
own selfish aims and desires for th 
greater interest of society. 

It is only by way of this same wis 
self-denial that we reach the kingdom 
of love and understanding.  Selfis) 
abandonment, on the other hand leads 
to violence, to the unprincipled reign 
of strength, to the downfall of morality 
and society. Liberty and the free ex- 
pression of will have no justification 
except as they are founded upon moral 
judgment and moral consciousness. 

That freedom and self-determination 
are not unrestrained elements can \y 
gathered from the forceful logic of 
their structure. Thus from the time 
of birth our free will is influenced by 
our surroundings, and our desires, and 
a host of other internal and externa! 
circumstances over which we have not 
the slightest control. Nor are we abso- 
lutely free in the expression of our feel- 
ings and actions, for we will always be 
restrained by our environment, by the 
trend of our own thoughts and wishes, 
and by the quality of our mentality. 


“nShir 
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HE main task of moral education 

must always of necessity be accom- 
plished within the narrower circle of 
the family. There have been, how- 
ever, provisions for the education of 
children and adolescents through the 
state in the political program of the 
communists and socialists. In this way 
though, the child is very largely de 
prived of the influence and training of 
the mother, and I do not believe the 
state can ever substitute or evel 
approximate the spiritual influence of 
a mother. We can well imagine “ovie! 
Russia under the leadership of |unat 
scharkys whose fame as a man ©! let 
ters is undisputed, but whose work 4 
minister of education under the stat 
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f education was only mediocre, 
igh all unfavorable news from 
does not always come from 
itive sources. Reference 
ide to the fact that the educa- 
children in Sparta was left 
to the state according to the 
Lycurgus. To-day, however, 
ered living conditions and an en- 
ifferent cultural outlook, we can 
ver confine education mainly to 

y training. The economic recov- 

Germany with its army reduced 
.000 men through the stipulation 

Versailles Treaty is ample evi- 

of the fact that the economic 
iredness of a country is undoubt- 
ily of greater importance than its 
military preparedness. 

What must inculcate in our 

ren is a proper consideration of 

id respect for man; this, in my opin- 

n, is the foundation of every well- 
red community. Through our atti- 
tude as adults we often injure the child. 
We should always remember that life 
loes not begin with maturity. The fact 
that we came into this world one gen- 
eration before our children is in itself 
no achievement which would give us 
the right to subordinate youth and its 
place in the community to our own posi- 
tion in society. 

I have said before that the most ef- 
fective method of education is by 
example. How can we educate our 
fellow-man and our children, though, 
by good examples when we are not 
capable of improving ourselves. This 
brings us to the fundamental question 
in education—self-development. And 
let us above all things keep away from 
flagrant contradictions; we must not 
preach water and secretly drink that 
much more wine. The ability to deny 
ourselves that which is harmful, is the 
first precept of self-development. Where 
is the good.in hammering rules into 


is 


wit 


we 


r 
) 


our family and our acquaintances, 
when our conduct makes such counsel 
appear an absurdity; what does it 


profit us to impress upon our fellow- 
man the value of few desires and the 
joy of a peaceful mind, when we our- 
selves are slaves to a hard-driving 
materialism? 

Surely it would be of little benefit to 
us and to those nearest us if we took 
advantage of every opportunity to spout 
forth fine words and phrases and then 
lacked the courage to put such thoughts 
into practice. Why inflame the mind 
with ennobling ideas when the honest 
will to make use of these precepts in 
our daily lives is lacking. 

It is not enough that we declare, “Oh, 
yes, that is all very well and absolutely 
n accordance with all my beliefs and 
‘onvictions,” and then in the next breath 
‘void the consequences of carrying out 
uch precepts with a thousand feeble 
excuses. When once we recognize the 
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logic and full import of a principle, we | 
should as men uphold it courageously. 
If we discover, however, that it is an 
irresolute, false doctrine, we must with 
equal frankness and determination re- 
nounce it. A wavering, irresolute at- 
titude, when we have thoroughly ex- 
amined a principle, is incompatible with 
the idea of earnest self-development. 
Who is there to bring about good, if 
those who believe in it and its over- 
whelming power, lack the inclination to 
do so. 





\ E can openly avow that which we | 
represent in all places and at all 
times, whether it be in business or in 
pleasure, since there is nothing about 
Rotary that we must hide or ignore. We 
desire to serve and profit thereby! With 
the first we are deeply in accord; serv- 
ice a noble sincere which 
raises man above the animal. 
ond we recognize as the natural law of 
economic self-sustenance. We want to 
contribute something to the well-being 
of the world, and it is no more than 
just that we realize a fair return on 
our investment. We should not, how- 
ever, direct our efforts to gathering and 
hoarding riches, and to pursuing the 
goal of those spiritually poverty-striken 
fools who believe that the quintessence 
of human happiness lies in easily gained 
riches, deluded mortals who consider 
idleness the greatest goal of existence. 
A great truth dawned upon the peas- 
ant Kluibenschadl in Ganghofer’s 
“Schweigen im Walde,” as he asked a 
prince one day following a hunt, how 
he had passed the night. With great 
satisfaction, he answered, “Why I slept 
as soundly as a farmer.” Whereupon 
the farmer laughed—“That is amus- 
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ing,” he said, “when one of us has | 
rested well, he says, ‘I slept 
prince!’ If one observes closely, it is 
always that way, and each one thinks 
the other is more fortunate and happy.” 
There is great wisdom in these words 
and also in those of C. F. Meyer 
his “Hochzeitslied” 
bride: 

Merke dir’s du blondes Haar: 

Schmerz und Lust Geschwisterpaar, 

Unzertrennlich beide— 

Geh’ und lieb’ und leide! 

We gather the fruits of our work 
not merely for the purpose of deriving 
benefit ourselves, but in order to pass 
them on at a given time for the higher 
interest of the community. There 
no service more lofty than that of giv- 
ing our country well reared and econom- 
ically capable sons and daughters. 

Let us not be diverted from our pur- 
pose by political protests and denials, 
by educational fads, which the course 
of time may reveal as ridiculous, and 
even though the political heaven may 
sometimes be obscured by ominous 
thunderclouds, that is no proof against 
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| the worthiness of our endeavor or the 
| purity of our ideals. 


There is but one conclusion that we 
may draw from all of this: that the 
greatest aims of education have not yet 
been fulfilled and that the immeasurable 
wealth of educational resources has by 
no means been exhausted. 


ANP now we come to the question: 

“What contributions can the Rotary 
Clubs of Switzerland make to the edu- 
cation of youth? What can we do for 
the common cause of great educational 
ideals; what special duties can be given 
to us? It is self-evident that we can- 
not ignore the manifold and weighty 
problems of education with which the 
public is concerned. The problem is 
this: In what way can we be of great- 
est help? How are we going to tackle 
this problem—is the formulation of an 
elaborate program with sharply defined 
activities acceptable? 

I take it for granted that every Ro- 
tarian takes a whole-hearted interest 
in the problems of education and gives 
of his aid publicly or privately to the 
extent which his time and finances al- 
low. That, of course, is a Rotarian ob- 
ligation. To my mind, however, it is not 
advisable for the Swiss Rotary clubs 
to undertake collectively a general edu- 
cational program for youth. The launch- 
ing of such an undertaking would ab- 
sorb too much strength, and cannot be 
the purpose of this organization. We 
must abandon, therefore, the thought of 
such an impractical plan. 

Rotary must fulfill an ideal, the ideal 
of good, the ideal of beauty and free- 
dom. In Rotary the soul must find 
freedom—a freedom which tolerates 
varied ideas, for the great variety of 
political and economical elements, of 
social and personal elements gathered 
therein, simply does not permit the 
arbitrary centralization or even a stero- 
typed outline of social work with a 
rigid provision for practical duties. Do 
you believe that it would be possible 
for us to finance an elaborate educa- 
tional program or to accomplish it 
through our own “Youth’s Service Com- 
mittee”? I consider that out of the 
question, and although no man has ever 
considered me a pessimist I should 
really hate to be responsible for what 
would be the disastrous results of such 
an undertaking. The solution of the 
various problems of education necessi- 
tates more or less the presence of an 
organization for supervision. It is my 
firm belief therefore that education is 
aided to a far-greater extent if those 
Rotarians who are interested or espe- 
cially qualified will carry on their work 
through public or private institutions 
already established, for in this way their 
energy and initiative is used to far- 
better advantage than if we were to 
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create inadequate agencies of 
nature. 

When we consider all of th 
and charitable enterprises of 
munity, we know that it would 
possible for Rotary clubs to pa: 
officially in all these civic phila: 
projects, if only to the exten 
nancial contributions. We tak 
granted, of course, that every membe; 
will be fully conscious of his d 
a Rotarian when the occasion { 
ing in some welfare work or s\mjla, 
activity presents itself. We have by 
to look over our own roster to find tha 
almost without exception, they are th, 
names of men who are held 
esteem, especially in those circles whey 
the ideal of community service 
standing; men who year after year give 
more than generously of their time and 
possessions for the welfare of the com. 
munity. I am quite sure that this ; 
the general attitude in all Swiss Rotary 
clubs. 


‘THE next aim of our organization 

rests in well-ordered meetings which 
provide opportunities for intellectual! 
inspiration and for the mutual exchange 
of ideas, and the common pursuit of the 
ideals of liberal, unstinted service; and 
by liberal service, I mean, not simply 
an indifferent meager fulfillment of an 
obligation or duty. 

If we lose sight of the original char- 
acter and purpose of Rotary there i 
no doubt that we are going to discover 
some day that our ship, in drifting un- 
observed from one shore to another, has 
run aground on some sporadic island. 
Through this mosaic of conflicting un- 
dertakings, the original purpose of this 
organization is going to disappear 
gradually, and with it will go the justi- 
fication for the existence of our own 
district association, for it would be folly 
then to consider ourselves as bound to- 
gether by a common cause or ideal. 
Out of all these reflections I draw this 
one conclusion: that we cannot permit 
the strength of our organization to be 
weakened or destroyed through too 
many subsidiary undertakings. I be- 
lieve we would do well then to re- 
linquish the idea of a so-called practical 
“Youth Service Committee” and to as- 
sign to our own District Youth Commit- 
tee duties chiefly of an instructive and 
informative nature. 

Our greatest effort must always be 
directed toward cooperation in the 
propagation of newer and finer intel- 
lectual ideals, and toward furthering 
the cause of social and ethical edica- 
tion through productive work and prac- 
tical suggestions. 

I have said before, and I want to say 
again that in taking this somewhat 
theoretical attitude we do not deny the 


(Continued on page 63) 
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From the Inside Looking Out 
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nee test have been found to be 
below normal mentally, and 
the expected to cover with them 
e ground as the teacher in the 
m who has a class of the high- 
lligence. To be sure, you, as 
her of the first class, may find 
re the first week is over that 
ve some of the brightest of the 
of the school, and, if you have 
the itude of a good share of the ex- 
rienced teachers to the pre-high 
tests, you will at once expect 
to find this very condition to be true. 
But the 
become aware, even on the first 
that they are the “dumb-bell” 
class, and so they often settle down in 
blissful enjoyment of this information 
and it takes weeks of patient effort on 
the part of the teacher to get a glimmer 
of intelligence from them. 


pupils have, themselves, no 


Do not think for a moment that this 
is the whole story of the testing mania. 
Every subject of the high-school and 

llege curriculum has been made the 
basis of tests without number. Com- 
mittees are continually being appointed 
to consider the trend of instruction in 
some particular subject and the first 
step is always to make out a test which 
shall be given in all schools which are 
to be the victims of the experiment. It 
has been a wonderful thing financially 
for many a pedagog who would quail be- 
fore the thought of actually teaching 
a class of boys and girls for an hour, 
and a wonderful advertisement for a 
number of universities which were 
sadly in need of some new sensation. 
I may add that it has proved to be 
rather an easy method to many an as- 
pirant for a master’s or doctor’s degree, 
if he has been able to persuade some 
“progressive” school superintendent to 
allow him to use his schools as an ex- 
perimental station to try out his par- 
ticular method of testing, on which he 
will in time produce a learned thesis 
based on the findings of the work done 
by the long-suffering teachers of the 
schools in question. 


A CONCRETE illustration may be 
*” interesting to parents to whom this 
idea has appeared as theoretically rath- 
er good, when their children have come 
iome and told of the tests which they 
ive taken. For it is fortunately true 
hat the average child takes these tests 
s sO much fun, more or less, and does 
t appreciate the expense in time and 
nergy wasted for no real result. Some 
them do appreciate this, however, 
id it is an interesting problem for 
e teacher who has been forced to ad- 
inister the test to explain to Johnny 


why he has had to waste an hour in 
a foolish and meaningless test in which 
he, himself, believes no more than 
Johnny does. In a certain class last 
year, not a thousand miles from the 
seat of higher education which is the 
source and inspiration of the greater 
part of the intelligence tests promul- 
gated today, the teacher was practically 
forced to give at four periods during 
the term a certain test to the purpils. 
It was to be the basis, it was later 
discovered, of the material for the 
thesis of one of the various and sundry 
supervisors in that school system. The 
same test was to be used each of the 
four times and the progress of the 
pupils was to be determined by the 
variance in their answers to the ques- 
tions given. In the first place, the 
test itself, one in a modern language, 
was a joke to the practical teacher of 
the subject, because it contained ma- 
terial about which the pupils would 
know nothing until they had had at 
least two more years’ instruction in the 
subject and words which they 
would probably never hear used and 
possibly never come across in their 
reading. Also, when first given to the 
children, it was of a character such 
that they could not possibly have cov- 
ered more than one point in twenty of 


some 


those presented. 
wasted. The first time, the children 
looked at the test, laughed, and looked 
out of the window for the rest of the 
period. The second time they went 
through the paper in a casual manner, 
wrote down a few answers to questions 
which they thought they knew. The 
third time they resented losing another 
period on “this same stuff” and spent 
the hour in the sulks or in writing 
answers to every question, whether 
they knew anything about it or not. 








So four periods were | 


By the fourth time the same test was 


given, they had discussed the questions 


in fun or in disgust to such an extent | 


that the showing in so far as actual 
accomplishment was concerned ap- 
peared much better, but the teacher 
knew that it was no real accomplish- 
ment, merely an exchange of informa- 
tion for the occasion alone and done in 
the hope that this time might be the 
last. Later in the term this class was 
considered a fit subject for two other 
tests sent out by a special committee 
making a survey of that particular sub- 
ject and the resentment of the pupils 
was expressed in no very polite lan- 
guage. They appreciated the loss of 


six periods of regular work and the, 


general foolishness of the tests which 
had been given just as much as did the 
teacher. Unfortunately professional 
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etiquette or something else prevented 
the teacher from feeling that she could 
freely express her own opinions on the 
subject and she consequently lost 
ground with her pupils. Just another 
case of a fad which this wild desire 
for the new in education is foisting on 
the teacher and the pupil, without con- 
sideration of the practical value of the 
innovation from the standpoint of the 
two most intimately concerned. 

Another of the current movements 
in school is toward concentration of 
interest on the individual pupil rather 
than class work en masse. The theory 
is splendid and most heartily approved 
by most teachers. However, there are 
certain problems which arise in con- 
nection with its application which the 
powers higher up do not always ap- 
preciate and which make it impossible 
for the teacher to apply the method 
to his or her satisfaction. In the first 
place the matter of individual instruc- 
tion. That sounds good theoretically 
and, if properly applied, will usually 
bring improved results, but when put 
into operation in a public school should 
bring with it a decrease in the number 
of pupils in each class. Imagine ask- 
ing a teacher to give attention to in- 
dividual pupils in a class of forty dur- 
ing a forty-minute period. It is a 
practical and a physical impossibility. 
Reduce the number of the class to 
twenty and the method works satis- 
factorily. Unfortunately, however, that 
suggestion does not appeal to the av- 
erage school board in that it would 
mean engaging extra teachers and 
therefore increased expenditure. Here 
is a concrete example of a fad in edu- 
cation which has its definite value, 
recognized by the teacher, but which 
becomes one hardship the more because 
of the conditions under which she is 
obliged to apply it. 

Along with the idea of individual in- 
struction goes that of keeping the par- 
ents always acquainted with the pro- 
gress of their children, reporting not 
only failure, but also unusual progress 
or aptitude. Here again most teachers 
recognize the good in the plan, but are 
not satisfied with its working-out, be- 
cause of the large number of pupils 
under instruction and the immense 
amount of time involved in the neces- 
sary notes to parents. It should be 
noted also that many parents fail to 
appreciate the gracious spirit back of 
the method and the notes often bring 
them to school prepared to call the 
teacher to account for the deficiencies 
of their children, or, if good progress 
has been reported, to take the teacher’s 
time in retailing an itemized story of 
their family life unto the third and 
fourth generation. 


If then, after all is said and done, 
this matter of individual instruction is 
a good thing, where lies the difficulty 
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in its application? Just in thi poi, 
that the method is put upon th “ach. 
ers willy-nilly, without giving 
conference an opportunity to 
the drawbacks which they, f; 


practical standpoint, can easily, sais 
and allowing them to suggest r lies 
in advance. The stitch in tim> her 
would save the method from cyer 


point of view. 


NOTHER feature of the fa 
-* program with which the more pra 
tical teachers are more or less out of 
sympathy, depending largely on the ap. 
plication of the method, is the plan of 
crowding children through the gramma, 
grades just as fast as they can } 
pushed on and the common practice o! 
“skipping grades.” In theory again t 
fad sounds well, that is to say, that th; 
individual child shall advance, as doe; 
the boy or girl with a private tuto) 
just as quickly as he can cover : 
work. In the practical workingout, hovw- 
ever, in the average school system, th: 
child is too often pushed on because 
room is needed for others and becaus 
although he may not be in any wa; 
unusual or far in advance of the others, 
yet he is among the best and therefor: 
has to go on to make room for others 
coming into the class. The teachers 
can approve this plan only when t 
child is really exceptional or has co\ 
ered the work in between which make: 
it possible for him to skip the grade 
without actual loss of any of the prin- 
ciples of the subjects which he is tak- 
ing. But the teacher herself is no! 
always made the judge of this pre- 
paredness. She is rather forced from 
higher up to follow the general tren( 
of the pushing program or take the 
consequence of a badly crowded grade. 
Some parents, it is true, suddenly real- 
ize that something is wrong with 
Johnny’s eyesight or wonder what is 
causing his nervousness, but how often 
are these physical impairments asso- 
ciated with outside required reading 
and a superabundance of home work? 
The parent, unfortunately, seldom un- 
derstands the situation and sees only 
the fact that his child is supposed to 
be unusually bright and has been able 
to skip the work of the third or of the 
fourth grade. 

Although this is bad enough in the 
grammar schools where the actual proe- 
ess of skipping grades is in operation, 
the real result comes some years |ate! 
when the poor infant of eleven years 
and supposedly unusual ability, sg 4 
ging a line of high marks, arrives 12 
the high school and it is soon discov- 
ered, usually he discovers it for him- 
self, that somewhere in the course 0! 
his progress through the grammar 
school he has lost certain parts of the 
work which are now needed as a basis 
for the more difficult work of the ig) 
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[he poor immature child does 
how to study. His knowledge | 
often than not in a chaotic | 
ere he older and more mature, | 
tment to the new school meth- 

ild be difficult enough. So he| 
first term’s work and the irate | 
‘ome up to school to complain 
uthorities about the situation, | 

f course, the fact that the child 
ion was a bright and shining | 
the grammar school, skipped 

ee or four terms’ work there, 

t it is the fault of the teachers | 
has failed here in high school. | 
noor teachers may be called out 
.sses to explain as best they can, | 
t is a brave teacher who dares to 
cize the method which has put the 
ild in this position, although nine out 
n teachers probably recognize the | 


Ciuis 


reason. 

Before leaving the consideration of “| 
few of these fads and fancies which 
are the fashion in the schools today, it is | 
nteresting to note one hopeful reaction | 
toward them, a reaction in which may | 
lie the way to reform. That is the at- 
titude of the young teachers who have 
been brought up in the present-day 
colleges and professional schools, in 
these hot-beds of theories of all sorts, 
toward the same theories after they 
have been out of college for a few 
years and hopefully trying to apply in 
their classes all the “isms” with which 
they have been crammed. Their posi- 
tion at first is criticism of the older | 
and, to their minds, old-fashioned 
teachers who have a non-committal at- | 
titude toward the fads which they are 
forced to follow. They rather resent 
hearing these teachers discuss any pos- 
sibility of modifying such methods to 
make them more practicable. A little 
experience, however, often changes 
their attitude, and it is always interest- 
ing to us of more experience to watch 
this change. 




















HAVE had a satisfying example of 
this brought to my notice within the 
last week. A couple of years ago, 
when writing an article on certain 
methods of teaching my particular sub- 
ject, I asked a young friend, then in 
college and preparing to teach the same 
subject, to read it through. I was anx- 
ious to see her reactions to some of the 
points which I had made, knowing well 
that she was stuffed with the wildest 
of ideas on every new method of pre- 
senting the subject. Our discussion, 
after she had finished reading the 
irticle, ended with each of us just as 
strongly convinced that he was right 
ind the other wrong. In fact she did 
not hesitate to tell me that, although 
e knew that somehow I got results 
nd did use certain of the newer meth- 
s in my work, yet I was terribly old- 
shioned in others and could never be 
ally successful if I did not try out 
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everything new as it came along. She 
has now been teaching the subject for 
nearly a year and I did not need to 
ask her for any information as to her 
work. We had been talking only a few 
minutes when she gallantly owned up 
that she would like to read my article 
again, that she seemed to see things 
from a different viewpoint now. Even 
my suggestion that she was only begin- 
ning and that all her theories might 
work in time moved her not at all. 
To put it in her own words, she was 
convinced of just one thing now, that 
she had learned a lot of “bunk” at col- 
lege and that the sooner she forgot 
most of her beautiful theories, the 
sooner would she feel that she was suc- 
ceeding in putting the subject over to 
the children. 

The statement has been made by an 
English authority that few improve- 
ments in the schools come from the 
teachers within the schools. If this is 
true, it is an indictment of the teachers 
or of the authorities in charge of the 
schools. Frankly I feel that the latter 
is the case in the average school sys- 
tem today. Most of the teachers with 
whom I come in contact have now, or 
have had, many ideas for the better- 
ment of the department in which they 
are working, or of a general nature 
for the school in which they are teach- 
ing. And almost all of these ideas for 
improvement which I have heard dis- 
cussed by groups of teachers have had 
a practical bearing on the development 
of the children under their tuition. They 
are in actual daily contact with the 
children and realize where the work 
can be made more interesting for the 
pupils, or where better relationship 
may be established between the school 
and the home. Why, then, do we not 
find these same teachers leading in re- 
form movements in school matters, 
when such are broached in the com- 
munity? Sometimes we do, in the case 
of a teacher who has an assured posi- 
tion in the community in question, or 
one who, by some unusual good luck 
has made himself or herself so inde- 
pendent that he feels the zeal to launch 
new ideas and the physical and moral 
courage to back them up. In general, 
however, the average teacher has a 
beautiful time thinking of the innova- 
tions which might make his work and 
that of the child more easy and more 
profitable and lets it go at that. 

The reasons, as I see them, are two, 
and in the final analysis they both lead 
to the same point, the over-organization 
of our schools today, an organization 
which, whether it is to be found in the 
cities or in the rural districts, calls for 
supervisors without number, superin- 
tendents over the supervisors, and state 
officials looking down from above them. 
In the first place the teacher is so 
overburdened with the weight of this 
supervision and its attendant myriad 
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duties that he hasn’t the s: 
apply the few leisure moms: whict 
he may find after a long « nia 
is over to work out the idea > im. 
provement which may have Re A 

him. If he does have any ti ae 
usually expected to put it int 

sional courses where he will h Soma 
theoretician expound the \ ri 
wherefore of the subject t 

teacher in question is actually, 
over to his pupils each day. ry thi. 
same teacher may have to spend }; 
leisure in reading certain books pyo. 
scribed by the powers that be. bo 
usually written by professors with 
of this same theory, but not an 
of actual practice. Again this teache, 7 
may have to attend meetings of the oa 
staff of his particular grade or syb. i 
ject, meetings which might bring fort) 
a world of good, if they were not dom. 
inated, more often than not, by the sup- 
ervisor of that grade of work. 0; 
after a hard day in school, you wil! 
find at least once a month the teachers 
of most communities forced to attend 
a meeting in which they must perforce 

listen to a lecture of impractical plati- nag 
tudes which are an insult to their in- pigs: 
telligence. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why these teachers do not fee! 
particularly enthusiastic about trying 
to propound new ideas and why they 


unce 


lls. 


the a 
porin; 
cards 
will i 


ftor 

do not feel the energy to work them a 
- the t 
THE second reason why the teachers ry 
may not be found to be pushing most - ss 

of the reform in the school systems is — ' 

that there is no opportunity given to a 
them. Every supervisor, whether of a : 
town, district, or state must in some cal 
way justify his position. What easier ioe 
method than in long reports on the pase 

classes which he has visited, reports 

which, like a swallow, skim the surface a In 
of the stream, but seldom touch the Taras 
vital point of the matter because no: . Al 
one supervisor in fifty, ignorant of ac- ‘kepi 
tual teaching problems, can really ur- aide ¢ 
derstand the situation. These reports the ec 
will, of course, work up to and embody § slave 
in their conclusions statements of th:  ‘° P 
necessary reforms from the supervis- spine, 
ors’ point of view. The superinten- burde 
dents will, it goes without saying, back mind 
up their supervisors, and the whole . ae 
matter will be placed before the public. will 
Naturally the man in the class-room is burdel 
not going to fight this system, nor is I have 
he going to worry much about bring § yA ca 
ing forward his own ideas. His job is 9 oe 
in the classroom, doing his best with — “°° b 
the methods which he may be forced © No we 
use and working against the difficulties 9 aad sol 
which he may have to face to put ove’ 9 propo 
to the boys and girls under his tuition FP = Anc 
the subject which he has prepared him B tude ¢ 
self to teach. He may have lost his J «che 
initiative, but he has gained a w “d = Johnn 
ty never 


ful amount of patience and the 2 
to take life as it comes. Teachers (0 
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e indifferent. Do not think 
, moment. They merely be- 
[ heard a teacher of thirty 
yerience express it, “numb.” 
in truth, only when they do 
imb” to much around them, 

do their best work. 
e of the greatest difficulties 
teacher has to face now-a- 
situation again growing out 
r-systemization of our schools, 
of purely clerical work which 
ed to be done. Reports pile 
orts until there seems to be 
" out from under the burden of 
ecards which must not only 
but be done at a certain sched- 
ent. I often wonder how many 
{ tax-payers in any community 
now w much time of the high-sal- 
acher is spent in hack work of 
; t which might just as well be 
lone by a clerk with very slight train- 
Nor does the actual time spent 
y the teachers tell the whole story. 
More the consideration of 
» wear and tear on the nervous sys- 
of the teacher who might better 
storing energy and enthusiasm for 
the actual work with her pupils than in 
over columns of figures and 
cards divided into tiny squares which 
will in time ruin the best pair of eyes. 
\fter wandering through the maze of 
reports and clerical work demanded of 
e teacher, she has probably lost a 
certain amount of enthusiasm and zeal 


serious is 


rine 





or her actual class teaching. This 
reacts, naturally, on the pupils. Also 
the teacher has no strength left to 
fight against methods imposed upon 
er and of which she perhaps most 
heartily disapproves. She follows, 


rather, the line of least resistance and 
loesn’t stop to analyze her reactions. 
In Alphonse Daudet’s “Tartarin de 
Tarascon” he describes the government 
of Algeria where the official with the 
“kepi” bears down upon his aide, the 
aide on the merchant, the merchant on 
the colonist, ete., until at the last, the 
slave bears down upon the donkey, and 
the poor donkey can only stretch his 
spine, for his part is to sustain the 
burden. It is often a question in my 
mind whether the pupil or the teacher 
is the donkey. The average teacher 
will “stretch his spine” and take the 
burden if he can, but too often he, as 
I have said before, has not the strength 
to carry the whole weight and the 
children under his tuition get part of 
the burden shifted to their shoulders. 
No wonder the parents feel that there 
is something wrong with the whole 
position. 
‘nother problem today is the atti- 
of the average parent toward the 
her. Miss So-and-So is always 
nny’s teacher to Johnny’s parents, 
r an individual. Parent-Teacher 
nizations all over America are in 
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theory trying to make for a better re- 
lationship and understanding between 
some com- 


really bearing 


and 
this 
In others it 


teachers parents. In 
effort is 


is a dismal failure, 


munities 
fruit. 
because the fathers and the mothers 
start from 
is invited to dinner at Johnny’s home. 
That sounds well, but here lies the dif- 
ficulty. She is that 
the family may have her whole atten- 
tion while they d 

is invited with 
teachers so that two or more birds may 
be killed with one stone. The result, in 
so far as good feeling between teacher 
parent is concerned, would, I’ll 
guarantee, be better, if teacher 
were invited to dinner on a night when 
the family 
with whom 
contact during the hours when she was 
he might be 


angle. Teacher 


the wrong 


invited alone so 
discuss Johnny, or she 


others of Johnny’s 


and 
much 
entertaining guests 
teacher did not 


was 
come in 


on the job at school. If 
accepted as a person whom father and 
mother wish to introduce to their 
friends and to the community in which 


she has come to live, the reaction 
would be infinitely better on teacher 
and in the end on Johnny. The par- 
ents, too, in getting acquainted with 
teacher from a different angle would 
find much more satisfaction in later 
discussing with her the problem of 
Johnny. 


| DO not wish in any way to decry the 

Parent-Teacher Association idea. I 
think it is a splendid movement in the 
right direction, if it can be made, as 
has been said, a personal matter. It is 
resented, however, by the teacher, and 
rightly so, when attendance at the meet- 
ings of the organization is made obliga- 
tory on the teachers in the same way as 
their attendance at school meetings is 
obligatory. I heard not long ago of a 
town whose Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tion has been widely praised for the 
work which it has accomplished and 
in particular for the weekly teas 
which the mothers of the high-school 
children are giving for the teachers of 
that school. “Such a fine thing for the 
teachers to have a cup of tea after their 
day’s work.” But the rest of the story 
is not told, that the principal of the 
school feels it his duty to check up on 
his teachers every party day to see 
that no one of them fails to go. If he 
does not succeed in getting the infor- 
mation from them, he sees to it that 
his wife attends the tea in order to 
report to him those who have attended 
and those who have dared to follow 
their own inclinations and have gone 
home for other engagements which may 
mean real relaxation for them, in that 
they offer diversion. In other words the 
average teacher, if allowed to express 
an opinion, will tell you that to his 
mind these organizations function 
properly only when there is an equal 
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emphasis placed on the teacher and on 
the parent. 

If parents, who are dissatisfied with 
their children’s schooling, would take 
the trouble to have a frank talk with 
the teacher, in the majority of cases 
they would find a man or woman just 
as anxious to teach their children as 
they, in turn, are anxious to have them 
taught. These teachers would really 
like to teach your children, but are 
hampered at every turn by the fads 
which parents, themselves, knowing the 
conditions, would no doubt decry. Most 
real teachers would like an opportunity 
to teach, really teach. Let the Parent- 
Teacher Associations come out for such 
a program, sponsored alike by the 
teachers and the parents, and Johnny’s 
mother and Johnny’s teacher working 
together may accomplish wonders for 
Johnny. 

Teaching at its best should imply a 
relationship between teacher and pupil 
based on mutual understanding and re- 
spect. It is a relationship which it is 
hard to secure and harder to preserve 
today under present school conditions. 
2arents who are finding fault with the 
school system from the standpoint of 
their children quote these children 
when they frankly express their opin- 
ions of their teachers. And, unfor- 
tunately, the average opinion shows lit- 
tle of the understanding and respect 
which should exist in the ideal relation. 
The parent knows that something is 
wrong. His child is not getting what 
he honestly feels that he should as due 
return for the taxes which he pays. He 
criticises the teacher freely and some- 
times goes so far, if he is a thoroughly 
honest parent, as to realize that some 
fault may rest with his child, or just 
as possibly with himself. What he 
does not realize is that he has failed 
utterly to lay his finger on the real 
point of the matter. This ideal rela- 
tionship is impossible under the aver- 
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age conditions as they ex 
schools today. And, as a 
seldom goes so far as to cor 
discuss the matter with the t« 

is the one best suited to ex; 
if given the freedom to exp 
ions and to institute refon 
show the parents the way t rove 
different conditions. The teac now 
that she can never really lear: 
Johnny or Bessie, nor to win 
derstanding and appreciation 
program is such that she me 
or four hundred children eac] 
groups of thirty to fifty at 
during thirty- or forty-minute 
Try it and see how many peo; 
as an individual, can really 
know under such conditions a1 
the other side of the questio 
well can these three or four 
boys and girls learn to know 
derstand you, when their acqua 
is made in this fashion ? 

It all comes back in the final analys 
to two points. Both have to do wit 
the child who, in my opinion and, | 
know I am right in saying, in the opin- 
ion of practically every teacher, 
be the real consideration. In the first 
place, is the child having a fair shov 
in the present-day school with its over 
systemization and over-organizatior 
In the second place, can he ever have a 
fair show until the parents and the 
teachers, the two influences under whic! 
he spends the greater part of his time 
come together in a spirit of real a 
honest understanding? How can 
expect to turn out boys and girls wit 
any sense of responsibility under 
system which fosters anything but su 
a sense? Your boys and girls are 
being taught today in too many cases 
by the hop, skip, and jump met! 
which is too often a jump or two ahead 
of the teacher and worse than confus- 


ing to the immature mind of the yout 


who has just reached the age where 


he is struggling for a balance. 
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value and necessity for charit- 

We do reserve the right, 
) examine from every angle 
the 1 and possibilities of activities 
prol by the International Boys 
Wor ymmittee.* We cannot bind 
urs to a universal program or a 
ar] utlined course of action with- 
examinng and understanding 


We would for example heartily wel- 
ome 2 movement on the part of Rotary 


International for the exchange of stud- 
ents, professors, and trades-appren- 
tices, in the belief that the ambitious 
ns and daughters of Rotarians could 
| this way add to their scientific or 
professional schooling, learn in this 


way through conversation and writing, 
other languages; and become familiar 
vith the ideals, customs and business 
methods of other countries. Such an 
agency, Which could be successfully 
conducted only through the interna- 
tional headquarters of Rotary, might 
perform the same sort of valuable serv- 
ice as is denied individuals today whose 
travel in the leading commercial coun- 
tries is hampered by too many rigorous 
regulations. 

Coming now to the conclusion of my 
servations on education and self-de- 
velopment, I would like to summarize 
the educational program, which I have 
suggested, as follows: 

I am firmly convinced that one can- 
not educate with brute force, whether 
it be the teaching of children or 
adults, of a family or nation. Only 
the divine power of love, the quiet 
power of good, only a genuine belief 
in the true worth of man, will ennoble 
us and bring us nearer to perfection. 
The first question we ask of life must 
never foolishly be: What does my fel- 
lowman owe me, what profit may I 
derive from my _ intercourse with 
friends, what will I gain from my rela- 
tions with acquaintances. Such an idea 
leads to egoism, to false judgments, and 
to unworthy misanthropy. Only an 
honest self-examination will protect us 
from detestable discontent, from self- 


—_— 


*Now the International Aims and Objects 
Committee with its three subsidiary committees— 
Vocational Service, Club Service, and Community 
Service and Boys Work, the latter committee 
dealing with boys work as one phase of com- 
munity service.—THE EpiTor. 
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(Continued from page 56) 


ishness, and from hateful contradic- 


tions. 


Let us consider then before all | 


e ° | 
else, the contribution we may make to | 


society. 
friends expect of me? This should 
be my first question. When we come 
to the wise realization that we gain 
in life in exact proportion to what 
we offer it, our egoistical attitude to- 
ward others, and our selfish desires and 
wishes will 


disappear of themselves. | 


What do my family and my | 


“Fundamentally, we are collective be- | 


ings,” says Goethe, “no matter what we 
do or say. For we possess less than 
we call our own and are less than we 
consider ourselves.” 


It is my firm belief that we will | 


achieve true happiness only when we 


realize that work, the serving of an- | 


other, is something more than a mere 
occupation, and that in its fullest sig- 
nificance a fundamental and moral con- 
cern of man. 


And no matter how we | 


may strive, nor how hard we must toil, | 


nor what great efforts we make, our | 


life is not a loss as long as we exchange 
for it the pure coin of work. It is 
the only medium of exchange which 
never loses its full value. 


There is no | 


better regulator than work to provide | 


a wise balance between our physical 
and intellectual strength. 

If we could find it possible to awaken 
in every Man a genuine eagerness and 
joy in his work, the sharpest social 
barriers which now cause such rifts in 
society would soon disappear. Our self- 
ishness, our greed, our most futile de- 
sires would tend to disappear. 
happiness would seem _ inconceivable 
without a definite occupation. 
loses its sweetness and becomes empty 
and shallow when enthusiasm and in- 
terest in work disappear. We must have 
faith in the eternal power and good- 
ness of life, in spite of the weakness 
of man and the feebleness of his insti- 
tutions. 

How many times has the weakness 
of human nature brought me disheart- 
ening disappointment . . . who has not 
had similar experiences? 

In spite of this, I am firmly con- 
vinced of the triumphant power of good 
and close my discourse with these 
words... 

Man is good! 
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Good Will 
Builders 





OU business met ppreciate 
the vals of r “ m bu 
ness You lik the friendly 


remembrances of othe Use T 
thermometers to cultivate t feeling 
for your own bus 

Taylor Advertising Thermometers 
combine ma feature ‘ tial to 
“good will” gift They $s inex 
pensive or as costly as you chos 
Made in many styles and for many 
uses. Always of interest, reminding 
the recipient of you many times each 
day. They are kept for years (Hav 
you ever thrown away a thermom 
eter?) 

After the Summer quiet spell, 
of these desk thermometers is a plea 
ant reminder to your customers that 
you are ready for more busines 
Order now for holiday time and _ be 
sure of having dignified, long lasti 
gifts to end to your customer 
Write today for prices, styles, et 


Taylor Bros. Division 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y¥., U S, A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building 
Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain 


I 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 



































Sing More and Live More 


Yours to Serve. 
FRED W. CARBERRY 


National repute, 
engagements 


Song leader of 

is open for 
Address, Management of Fred W. Carberry, 
340 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 

1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 

World Renowned Restaurants 

climes always make 


Rotarians from many the 


New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Lancheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 


Rotary welcome here, 
Frank W. Bering 





Ernest Byfield 
President Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 








“A City Is Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 












D> PY_<e5 Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
nsprte at 12:15 











STOP FORGETTING 
Mark your “Tickler”’ cards with 
Moore Card Signals 


lz Cvlors 


you will be 








reminded at the 
time of your engagements, 
expirations, your fol- 
your collections and 
Let us send you 


and 
proper 
your contract 
low-up letters, 
many other things. 
samples 

Moore Push-Pin Company 
(Wayne Junction) Philadelphia, Va. 


CENTURY ENGRAVING 
& EMBOSSING COMPANY 


19 South Wells St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of Engraved Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Sample Books Furnished Free to the Trade. 
Engraved Commencement Invitations. Announce- 
ments and Calling Cards. Sample Sets Free. 


Evervthing in Steel and Copper Plate Engraving 














“The Father of Them All” 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1847 
Manufactured by 
D. EDDY & SONS COMPANY 
BOSTON 22, MASS., U. S. A. 











The Rotary Club Meets 


IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 
o THE 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen Mgr 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays’ 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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“Looked For” 


To THE EbpIToR: 

I am pleased to say that THE RorariAN is 
looked for by many outside the ranks, at the 
Public Library here. It is certainly a real 
magazine. N. Dwicut Forp, 

Secretary, Rotary Club. 
Palmetto, Florida. 


A Moment of Silence 


EpiTor: 
I am perhaps not as strict a Presbyterian as 


President Arthur Sapp is a Methodist, but I 
am not far from it. 
I believe a little more publicity of an item 


like the one below would cause many Rotary 
clubs to adopt a similar plan. I have noticed 
it quite generally in the South and believe it has 
a much greater influence upon the Rotarians 
than the studied prayer or grace at many clubs. 

This brief announcement could be published in 
THE ROoOTARIAN without giving offense to any— 
and would be commended by many. 

PAUL RIEGER. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


NoTE—The plan adopted at the con- 
vention held in Ostend was given wide 
and favorable publicity in the press. 
The following is the text of the clip- 
ping sent by Rotarian Rieger: “At the 
opening of the Ostend Convention in- 
stead of the usual opening prayer, there 
will be a minute of silence, in which 
each delegate is asked to appeal to the 
God he serves for His blessing on this 
world-wide gathering. Rotary embraces 
so many religious sects that Rotary 
International will not give prominence 
to any one of them by having a prayer 
from ministers, teachers, or doctors of 


any one religion. This further em- 
phasizes the international aspect of 


Rotary.”—Eb. 


“Far Reaching” 
Sirs: 

I would be remiss if I failed to compliment 
you on the intent as well as the content of 
your magazine, THE RorartAN—the last issue of 
which, I believe, is perhaps the best I have ever 
read. I enclose several recent notices of the 
Fayetteville club, one of which, at least, refers 
to the importance of reading THE ROoTARIAN. 
As one who believes in pioneering in every field, 
more especially in that of altruistic thinking, 1 
feel you are accomplishing a work in editing 
such a paper, provided you continue to steer 
clear of provincialism and partisanship, the far- 
reaching results of which can only be appreciated 
to the fullest when another generation shall have 
come into its heritage. J. D. EAGLE. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


“Unto the Least of These” 


To THE Epiror: 

I have a problem of social welfare upon my 
hands and being the daughter of a Rotarian 
and therefore acquainted with their good works 
I am turning to you and your magazine for 
help. 

Our county court has instructed me to find 
good permanent homes for a family of five 
children, the parents of whom are unfit to re- 
main their custodians. I should like you to 
place an advertisement in some advantageous 
position in your magazine. 

Wanted—Good permanent homes in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for a 
family of five healthy, attractive children. A 
girl eleven and one nine years old are de- 
voted to each other and should be taken 
together. A winsome lass of three and a 
merry brown-eyed miss of six would be so 
happy if they could be taken together. 
There is also a fine lad of five. Any persons 
interested should write to 

“HoME FINDER,” 


c/o THE RorTaRIAN. 
Note—While THE ROTARIAN does not 
carry personal advertising, we appre- 
ciate the opportunity to print “Home 
Finder’s” letter, and replies will be 
promptly forwarded.—Eb. 


Submits Questioy: 


To THE EpiTor: 

I just want to say to you that + 
number of THE ROTARIAN 
on “How Would You Rate Yours: 
fine and it may possibly start som: 
while in the minds of some of t} 
terially minded. ‘“‘The Way of a 
a Man” and the little bit of ve: 
twenty-two—‘Flanders Fields” 

Regarding the page of “Humor,” 
inclined to vote against it unless y 
one on your staff is a keen picker. 
humor like the Literary Digest } 
worth while but one where coarsen: 
is vile—by all means handle with cay 


Is good re 


are s 


“Questions and 

absolutely ‘Yes,’ and I will submit 
tion to that page: “How would y 
Rotarian who habitually eats his lur 
does not remain for the program?” 
Lewis A 


Regarding the 


Jackson, Michigan. 


NoTte—A “Questions and Answer. 
department has been suggested. Hoy 
many readers want such a departm: 
Rotarian Atherton becomes “(Charto: 
Contributor No. 1.” If enough que: 
tions are received the new departmen: 
will be started. One answer to ; 
question propounded by Rotarian Athe» 
ton: “A reserved table, inconspicuoy: 
if possible, near the entrance so tha: 
habitual bolter may escape with leas 
inconvience to those who remain f 
program.”—Ep. 


Another Rotary Ann Club 


Sirs: 

In reading a recent issue of your most 
esting magazine (July, 1927, page 34) I fir 
article which states that one of the first 
the first, Rotary Ann Clubs had been « 
in May, 1927, in Birmingham, Michigan 

We, the Rotary Anns of San Pedr 
very proud of our club, having been orga: 
since April, 1928, that we just can’t refrain { 
calling your attention to the fact that we | 
entered our fifth year. 

Not only are we happy in attending and 
ing the social affairs of our Rotarian husbar 
but we also desire to assist wherever possib! 
civie enterprises, community-chest drives 
charity work. We have, this past term. ass'st 
a high-school girl to graduate, who was una 
to continue school without help. 

Since organizing we have contributed t 
City Nurse the fines assessed members, and : 
brought wearing apparel which she dist 
among her families who were in need. 

We also contribute to the Day Nursery held 
one of the school buildings here, where little 
can be left while the mothers work. 

At Thanksgiving we have heretofore ta 
boxes of jellies, jams, etc., to an orphanage ! 
here; at Christmas time we fill stockings, fur! 
trees and gifts to families who would oth: 
have no Christmas. 

I mention these activities simply as a 
other clubs which might want to organiz 

I thought perhaps you might be interested 
reading our ‘Code of Ethics’’ and encios¢ 
of our last-year membership cards. 
BLANCHE PERKINS 

Secretary 


wise 


help ¢ 


San Pedro, California. 


NoTE: The following is the Cole 0 
Ethics to which reference is made. —!! 
To keep my home worthy and thus afford my- 

self an opportunity to serve society. 

To improve myself, enlarge my servic: At 
so doing keep faith in the fundamen prin- 
ciple of Rotary. 

To understand that our greatest assets «'e °l 
friends and endeavor to let our fric iin 
be for all. ies 

Finally, believing in the universality ©‘ ' 
Golden Rule, ‘‘All things whatsoever 5 
that men should do unto you, do ye «v«" * 
unto them,” we contend that society be ' holds 
together when an equal opportunity is #cco"" 
ed all in the natura! resources of this »'4" 
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A campaign )) Kentucky 


~ a campaign in Ohio 





~ two in Indiana, and three 


in Pennsylvania - oe -a 


campaign in Michigan, and 








one in West Virginia 


-all going on right now, 
-all directed by ‘ketchum 


1 HIS list was written in mid-September, and included only 
<All the men and those Ketchum campaigns actually under way at that 
women assigned te time. Yet these are scattered over a half dozen states. And 
your campaign by ; ; . 

Ketchum are mem- they are for such widely different enterprises as colleges, 
pd Sod ee hospitals, a medical center, a state-wide movement for a na- 
tional park, etc. 

2 Members of the Ketchum permanent staff have directed suc- 


. ; cessful financial campaigns from Massachusetts to Montana. 
Ketchum campaigns 


| ad _ These staff members are fitted by experience for fund-raising 
than four per cent in activities in any part of the country, for any type of non 
Sotal expenses. profit-making philanthropic or educational institution. 
4 If you would like to have us discuss, confidentially, the 
financial situation of your institution, write direct to 
Trained Ketchum CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


publicity men—most 


of them former man- 

aging editorsand city I [ 

editors—handle pub- KE CH M I N & a 
licity and advertis- ) 

— PITTSBURGH = Fund-raising attivities organized and di- NEW YORK 


Park Building rected for colleges, nospitals, churches, frater- 149 Broadway 
nal organizations, and similar enterprises. 
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When the Great Shadow has 


fallen upon a cherished one, and 
Time has assuaged the first sharp 
pangs of grief, it is human to seek 
to express the love and devotion 
that our hearts hold for the de- 
parted one’s memory. 

A Memorial—but what type of 
Memorial will serve its sacred pur- 
pose in the deepest and most beau- 
tiful sense? W hat typeof Memorial 
would the loved one have desired? 
What type of Memorial will be 
stately and dignified and yet be an 
active and permanent influence 
for good? 


Hundreds of men pondering over 
this problem have found a satisfy- 
ing solution in GOLDEN-VOICED 
DEAGAN TowER CHIMES. 
Installed in the Campanile of the 
church, with a suitably inscribed 
bronze tablet setting forth their 
purpose, Deagan Chimes ring out 
their message of peace and inspi- 
ration every day of the year—and 
every day a grateful community is 
reminded anew not onlyof the 
sterling qualities of the one 
commemorated but, as well, 
of the wholehearted generos- 
ity of the donor that made 
possible such a regal gift. 
Instances are at hand {and 
will be described on request} 
of confirmed wrongdoers re- 
stored to righteousness and 


THE LIVING MEMORIAL 
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= 
respectability by the compelling but 
sweetly musical appeal of the 
Chimes; of the solace that Chimes 
Concerts have brought to“shut-ins,” 
of the increased church attendance 
that Chimes have engendered. They 
become, as their donors quickly dis- 
cover, a real community asset. 
More than that, they 
) become the voice of the 
) § church. And, somehow, 
| as the Sunday morning 
air becomesvibrant with 
the sacred notes of famil- 
iar old melodies, 
they also become 
the voice of the one 
whose memory they 
honor. Never does 
the absent one seem 
nearer. Nowhere 
does the donor find 
such peace, comfort 
and consolation as 
in the thought that 
the memory of a 
loved one has been 
hallowed by “The 
Memorial Sublime” 


oo ¢.4 


Standard sets of Deagan 
Chimes are priced at $6000 
and up. We have just com- 
pleted a most interesting 
file of letters expressing 
the opinions of pastors and 
donors concerning “The 
Memorial Sublime.” A 
copy will gladly be sent you 
on request. Asking for it 
incurs no obligation 


J.C. Deagan Inc 


296 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
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